Stratwberries and their Culture. 


HE discussion of the Strawberry question, which has occupied the pages of 

agricultural and horticultural journals so largely for a few years past, has been 
the means, directly and indirectly, of advancing materially the cultivation of that 
fruit. We find ample evidence of this in the more abundant supply of our markets, 
and in the production of a large number of seedling varieties. Recent letters from 
correspondents in all parts of the country, as well as the reports of late exhibitions, 
all testify to the very general interest which is felt on the subject, and the progress 
that has been made. But, after all, we are constrained to say that our cultivation is 
yet very indifferent. The size and appearance of the great bulk of fruit offered in 
market, convince us of this. Those who know how to cultivate, are in many cases 
slovenly, or act upon the principle that good culture will not pay; while there are 
many who fail for the want of correct information. We have now before us a large 
number of inquiries on the subject. One wants to know how to prepare the soil ; 
another, when to plant; and another, how to plant. Several correspondents who are 
well informed on the subject of cultivation, ask us to give them the names of the best 
perfect-flowering sorts, as they are tired of keeping separate the staminate and pistil- 
late varieties. We have therefore thought it might be well to offer a few hints which 
will serve as a general answer. 

We will state here, at the outset, that to cultivate the Strawberry successfully, is 
but a simple matter. To grow large, handsome, fine-flavored fruit in abundance, it is 
not necessary to employ a chemist to furnish us with a long list of specifics, nor even 
to employ a gardener by profession who can boast of long years of experience. Any 
one who can manage a crop of Corn or Potatoes, can, if he will, grow Strawberries. 
We say this much by way of encouragement, because so much has been said in 
regard to various methods of culture, and various applications and specifics, that some 
people have become persuaded that a vast deal of learning and expericnce is necessary 
to produce large crops of Strawberries. 

Judging from what we have seen, we believe that the great cause of failure is 
negligence. The Strawberry plant—not like a tree, which, when once set in its 
place, remains there—is ccnstantly sending out shoots (runners) in all directions, 
taking possession of the ground rapidly around the parent plant. In a short time, 
therefore, unless these runners are kept in check, the ground becomes entirely occu- 
pied with plants, the parent plants become exhausted, and the ground can no longer 
be stirred or kept in such a condition as is necessary to sustain their vigor. The 
result is, the ground is covered with a mass of starved and weakly plants, choking up 
each other in a hard, uncultivated soil, and producing a sparse crop of small, insipid 


berries, that dry up on their stalks before they are ripe, unless rain happens to fall 
every day. 


The constant stirring of the soil around the plants, is one thing which in our 
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climate is absolutely necessary ; and any system of culture which precludes this, or 
throws any obstacles in its way, is defective. If any one will examine his Strawberry 
beds, he will find the plants along the outer edges of the beds, where the soil has 
been kept clean and fresh by the frequent use of the hoe, vigorous and healthy, with 
luxuriant dark green foliage, and large, fine fruit; while in the interior of the beds, 
where the plants have grown into masses, and covered all the ground, so as to prevent 
its cultivation, they are yellow and sickly looking, and the fruit poor and worthless, 
This we see in our own grounds, and everywhere that we find plants growing under 
similar circumstances. Does not this show the necessity of cultivation close around 
the plants? No matter how deep we may trench the soil, or how unsparing we may 
be with manures, or how copiously we supply moisture, this cultivation can not be 
dispensed with, if we aim at producing fine fruits and abundance of them. “But,” 
says one cultivator, “by allowing the ground to be all occupied with plants, we save 
all the labor which would be consumed in removing the runners, and we avoid the 
necessity of applying a mulching to keep the fruit clean.” Very true, you save some 
expense; but what do you get in return? A crop of fruit not fit for the table— 
small, insipid, and so dirty, if a heavy rain occurs about ripening time, that it must 
be put through the wash-tub before it is placed on the table. It is possible that the 
market grower may be able to produce berries of this kind at a less price per quart 
than he could by a careful, cleanly, and thorough system of culture; but then he can 
expect to sell such fruit only when no better can be had. We have some doubts, 
however, as to the economy of bad culture in the long run. If a proper system were 
adopted at the outstart, and followed up with regularity, it would not be found so 
profitless or expensive. In this, as in every other kind of culture, a system is abso- 
lutely necessary. A certain routine of operations which are easily executed if taken 
at the right time, become burthensome when deferred; and being so, they are not 
unfrequently put off altogether. Precisely thus it is that Strawberry beds are neg- 
lected, both in market gardens and private gardens, until they are grown wild beyond 
hope of recovery. Now, we say to every one who wishes to cultivate Strawberries, 
resolve at once upon abandoning the “lazy-bed” system; and if you cultivate but a 
square rod, do it well. 

We advise planting in rows not less than two feet apart, unless ground be very 
scarce, when eighteen inches might suffice, and the plants to be twelve to eighteen 
inches apart in the rows. In extensive field culture, the rows should be at least three 
feet apart, in order to admit the use of the plow and cultivator between them, or even 
the passage of a cart to deposit manures or mulching material. The spade and wheel- 
barrow are too costly implements for an extensive culture where labor is scarce and 
high, as with us. From the time the plants are set until the fruit is gathered, the 
runners should be cut away as fast as they appear, and the ground be kept clean of 
weeds, and well worked. 

In the fall, or before the setting in of winter, a mulching of half-decayed leaves or 
manure should be placed between the rows, coming close around the plants, leaving 


the crown or heart uncovered. This mulching prevents the plants from being drawn 
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out and weakened, or destroyed by freezing and thawing in winter. We have some- 
times covered the entire beds, plants and all, with newly fallen leaves; and by raking 
them off early in spring, the plants came out in fine order. In the same way we have 
covered with clean wheat straw, and found it answer well. In all the northern and 
western States, some winter protection is of great service, although not indispensable. 
In field culture, the earth might be plowed up to the plants, as is done with nursery 
trees, in such a manner as to afford considerable protection against the action of frost 
on the roots. 

As soon as the fruit begins to attain its full size, and approach maturity, the spaces 
between the rows, which up to this time have been under clean culture, should be 
covered with straw, litter, or moss. This will serve the double purpose of keeping 
the fruit clean and retaining the moisture in the soil. When copious supplies of 
water are to be applied, which should be always done when practicable, stable litter is 
a good mulching, as the water poured on it carries down with it to the roots of the 
plants the fertilizing materials which it contains. 

The application of water in abundance we must again recommend to all who want 
the finest fruit. Rains are very good, but they can not be relied upon, and they 
always deprive the fruit of its flavor, while artificial waterings do not. On this 
account the French gardeners say that the Strawberry “prefers water from the well 
to water from the clouds.” It is supposed that the electricity which pervades the 
atmosphere during our summer rains, affect the flavor of the fruit. 

When the crop has been gathered, the mulching material between the rows should 
be removed, and the ground be forked over, so that if plants are wanted to form a 
new plantation, their growth will be encouraged. The same plants should not be 
relied upon for more than two crops. The labor of making a new bed, save the 
trenching of the soil, is no more than that of planting a plot of cabbages. 

As to the season for planting, we would recommend the spring for large planta- 
tions, because then there is comparatively no risk of failure. The amateur, however, 
who wishes only to plant a bed in his garden, may do it at any time that he can pro- 
cure good plants. If the growth of runners is encouraged in July, after the fruit is 
gathered, good well-rooted runners may be had about the first of September, or it 
may be sooner. The young plants nearest the parent plant should always be chosen, 
if possible. In planting during the month of August or September, rainy weather 
should be chosen, if possible; but it may be safely done even in a dry time, by using 
water freely. Water the plants well before taking them up, as it injures the roots 
very much to draw them out of dry ground; then water the soil thoroughly where 
they are to be set, before planting. A sprinkling will be of no use; it must go down 
deep, as a heavy rain would. Set the plants in the evening, and shade them a few 
days with boards set on edge, forming a sort of roof over them. Mulch them, too, 
with short litter; and it will be well, if the plants be large, to remove some of the 
lower and larger leaves. Planting can be done safely in spring any time until the 
plants are in blossom —and all summer, for that matter, with proper care. 

We have thus briefly sketched the principal operations in Strawberry culture; not 
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in regular order, it is true, but we hope so as to be understood. We are not writing 
a book, and can not enter into all the details with minuteness. We have said nothing 
of the soil, and will only remark that any good garden soil fit to produce culinary 
vegetables, or any good farm land fit for grain or root crops, will produce good Straw- 
berries; but it must be deeply plowed, or trenched, say twenty inches at least, and 
liberally manured with well-decomposed stable manure or a good compost. The 
quantity of manure must vary according to the degree of natural fertility of the soil. 
In one case, a quantity equal to six inches deep all over the surface would not be too 
much; while in other cases, half that would be enough. 

We would prefer not to make a Strawberry plantation twice on the same ground; 
but when circumstances render it inconvenient to change, rows of young plants might 
be set, or allowed to establish themselves from the runners, between the old rows, 
which can then be turned under with the spade, and will serve to enrich the ground. 

Now as to varieties. On this point there is room for a great diversity of opinion, 
and we can not hope to name a list that will be acceptable to a very large number of 
persons, at least in many parts of the country. Planters must have recourse to the 
best experience to be found in their respective localities; in the meantime we shall 
express our opinion of a few varieties, and let it go for what it is worth. 

It happens that in this country the greater number of our most productive varieties 
have but one set of the organs of fecundation. A fruitful flower must have both 
pistils and stamens periectly developed. The stamens are regarded as the male 
organs, and the pistils the female. When a flower has well-developed pistils, but no 
stamens, or imperfect ones, it must be impregnated by pollen from other flowers. 
Where a flower has no pistils, or has imperfect ones, it is utterly barren. A large 
number of our best American varieties —such as Hovey’s Seedling, Burr’s New Pine, 
Mc Avoy’s Superior, Moyamensing, &c.— are wanting in stamens, and therefore for- 
eign impregnation is necessary. In Europe this distinction is not observed to any 
extent, and all the English and continental varieties, as far as we know, are hermaph- 
rodite. In this country very many of them fail from an imperfect development of the 
pistils, and are consequently barren, owing doubtless to the effects of climate and 
culture. It is not necessary that the two should be in close proximity ; they are sure 
to get impregnated if in the same garden, as the pollen is carried about from one 
flower to another by insects. The beds of the different sorts may be kept entirely 
separate. Mixing them up is a bad way, as the one outgrows and overruns the other, 
and they become so confused that nothing can be done with them. On this account 
many have grown tired of keeping up the distinction, and have resolved to cultivate 
hermaphrodite sorts only. 


The following varieties are the best on the long list of those we have tested on our 
own grounds : 

PistittatE.— Burr’s New Pine, Jenny's Seedling, McAvoy’s Superior, Hovey’s 
Seedling, Moyamensing, Monroe Scarlet, and Crimson Cone. The finest flavored 
variety among these, is Burr's New Pine; the largest, Hovey’s Seedling ; and the 
finest and best for market, Jenny’s Seedling and Crimson Cone. Hovey’s Seedling, 
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in Western New York, and in many parts of the west, is a very moderate, and in 
many cases a poor bearer. We have had no crop so heavy the past season (when all 
bore well) as on the Monroe Scarlet. 

SrammnaTe, OR Hermapuropite.— Large Early Scarlet, Walker's Seedling, Iowa, 
Boston Pine, and Genesee. All these may be grown successfully for market, and are 
good without being first rate in flavor. We think much more of Walker's Seedling 
now than we did last season. It is very hardy, and a great bearer. It appears to be 
a seedling from the Black Prince. The Boston Pine is the most uncertain on the 
whole list; without good soil and culture, it fails entirely. 

Beside the above list, we would recommend to amateurs, who are willing to bestow 
thorough cultivation and care on their plants, the British Queen, which, when well 
grown, surpasses in size, beauty, and excellence, any we have named. The Bicton 
Pine —a large and beautiful white variety, which ripens late. We have had a fine 
crop of it this season, although our plants being set last year were seriously injured 
last winter. Like all the foreign sorts, it needs protection, and a deep, rich soil, with 
abundant moisture. The Wood Strawberries— red and white— bear most profusely 
in all places, and last a long time; beside, they part freely from the calyx, and are 
therefore easily and rapidly picked, and their flavor is rich and agreeable to most 
people. In addition to these we must mention the Bush Alpine (having no runners) 
—perpetual bearers, if kept liberally supplied with moisture. They deserve much 
more extensive cultivation than they now receive. With their assistance, we may 
enjoy Strawberries not one month only, but four months. 


GARDENING GOSSIP FROM ENGLAND. 
BY THOS. RIVERS, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, ENGLAND. 


I atways read the pleasant pages of your Horticulturist with much satisfaction, and 
have often thought I would constitute myself your English correspondent; not that I 
can give you much news, unless it is about our well-known English subject, the 
weather, still, as I fully believe there are many of your readers still interested in the 
“old country,” I will occasionally, with permission, give you a little gossip. 

Our spring commenced this year toward the end of February, and all through 
March and April the weather was bright, sundy, and delightful—quite a poet’s 
spring. On the 25th of the latter month, a sudden severe frost paid us a visit; the 
thermometer in all the counties around London descended to 24° and 25°; and all 
was desolate. The Pears and Plums had set a prodigious crop of fruit—never was 
anything seen like it—showing how favorable bright, cold, dry weather is for the 
blossoming and setting of fruit, —for previous to this severe frost the nights had been 
cold, with two, three, and four degrees of frost, but they were dry and dewless. The 
spring had been so fine and sunny, that Fig trees, Oaks, and many other late-leafing 
trees, were full of young foliage. So much were they injured and retarded by the frost, 
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that at this present time (June 12) they are not so much advanced as they were then. 
For the last seven years we have had these visitations, so that we begin to think we 
are never again to have an abundant fruit season. I have industriously raised from 
seed, and imported all the new Pears, and really did hope to be able this season to 
give to the world a few anecdotes of new Pears; one nicely sheltered square of trees, 
two hundred sorts, all quite new, gave me great delight, as they were full of fruit: but 
all are gone. 

I had some fine fruit of the Beurre Clairgeau sent to me last December. It 
reminded me much of Beurre Bosc, being nearly of the same color, but larger and 
handsomer. In the firmness of its flesh it was also like that fine Pear, being scarcely 
melting. Its flavor was very peculiar—unlike any Pear I ever tasted; but this may 
have been from its having been packed for a fortnight; yet other Pears packed in the 
same box had no peculiarity, so that it must be in the Pear itself. It was not exactly 
disagreeable, and it is quite possible, such is the variation of taste, that it may prove 
very agreeable to some palates. 

I have not seen the Pear Prevost noticed in your journal. This is one of the 
hardiest and handsomest of the new Pears, of moderate size, and a prodigious bearer. 
Buds inserted in Quince stocks in August, 1852, bore clusters of fruit in 1853. This 
I have never seen in any other Pear. It keeps well; I have at this moment some 
sound fruit in my cellar; but, like all the very late Pears (or it may have been our 
cold season last year), it is scarcely half melting, and its flavor is musky. 

Laure de Glymes is another very hardy Pear, its fruit very handsome, ripening in 


September and October; but it is only so-so, instead of being “exquis,” as stated by 
M. Brvorrt. 


Now I am upon Pears, let me advise your amateurs to keep the pips of every sort 
they sow, named and distinct; it is quite interesting to observe the different races, 
and how they adhere to the characteristics of their parents. In this way I have raised 
seedlings from our Ne plus Meuris [this sort does not appear to be known on the 
continent, as Beurre d’ Anjou there bears this name; and by the way, ours is the best 
very late Pear yet known;] which in habit are exactly like their parent, and some of 
them have borne fruit of the same exact resemblance, only they were not so good, and 
would not keep. According to the theory of Van Mons—for it is one of his seed- 
lings —I ought to have had something better than its parent; and so keep on pro- 
gressing, by raising seedlings from seedlings, till perfection in keeping, size, and flavor, 
is attained. How pleasant it would be if we could thus, by perseverance, obtain 
Pears as big as Pumpkins, and keeping seven years. My seedlings from Beurre d’ 
Aremberg, Passe Colmar, and some others, nearly all have the habits of their parents 
in their leaves and shoots; but I observe here and there a plant which diverges in 
having thorny, vigorous shoots, and large leaves. These give me hope. It appears to 
me—and I am no chicken in horticulture—that in raising seedling flowers and fruits, 
nature allows us to attain a certain point of perfection, and then retrogrades, Some 
years ago I raised some seedlings from Hacon’s Incomparable Pear, from the original 
tree which I knew to be a seedling raised in the memory of persons then living. As 
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this sort is pendulous in its growth, and its shoots inclined to canker, I hoped to raise 
a better grower, with fruit at least equal to its parent. The seedlings bore fruit large, 
yellow, and I think the handsomest Pears I ever saw. Instead, however, of keeping 
till the end of December, and being buttery and delicious (for in England this is a 
very fine Pear), they ripened in October, and were so execrable in flavor as to be 
entirely uneatable. Again, if seedlings are raised from the Geant des Batailles Rose 
(and we all know how desirable a Rose of the size and form ef La Reine would be 
with the color of the Geant), the seedlings in almost all cases prove inferior to the 
parent. Perhaps out of 1000 one or two, or three, may be found pretty good, or 
indeed very good, but no improvement on the parent—no La Reine with the dazzling 
scarlet of the Geant. The old dame, Nature, seems to step in and say, “ Gentlemen, 
I have allowed you to go far enough in this instance; try your hand on something 
else.” Still, we ought to persevere; for new Roses and new Pears will now and then 
reward the grower. They are generally the offspring of chance, and amply repay him 
for years of toil and trouble. But then, perseverance in gardening is not toil, and 
disappointment is not trouble; the latter is merely an incentive to “ try again.” 

The time is rapidly approaching when we shall expect more from our Pear trees 
than we do at present ; we shall not be contented simply with a good Pear, but the 
tree must be hardy, a free grower, and, above all, inclined to form a handsome pyra- 
mid—an ornament to our gardens, as well as useful. We must not stop till this is 
attained. At present, the grandest tree of all Pears for a pyramid is the Vicar oy 
Winkfield, It is really a superb ornament, either for the lawn or kitchen garden, 
both in spring when in bloom, and in summer when covered with its magnificent- 
looking fruit. I allude to it only on the Quince stock; on the Pear stock I have 
never seen it grown so vigorously, or with such uniformity. Here its fruit is only fit 
for the kitchen, as it is vapid and deficient in flavor. The following varieties, all 
first rate Pears, may also occupy places either on the lawn or the dressed kitchen 
garden, as they all form very handsome pyramids: Louise Bonne de Jersey, Zephirin 
Gregoire, Conseiller Ranwez, Alexandrine Lambre, Baronne de Mello, Beurre @’ 
Aremberg, Doyenne Robin, White Doyenne, Grey Doyenne, and Beurre Hardy. To 
those who delight in cultivating handsome pyramids, these will give much pleasure. 

There is another way of cultivating Pear trees on Quince stocks in gardens—a sort 
of rough, old-fashioned, careless method, just the sort of gardening that suits those 
who have neither time nor inclination to pinch, and prune, and train pyramids— 
and that is, to make them into bushes. This, athough I have called it some ugly 
names, is with many Pears, and more particularly such as bear very large fruit, a very 
interesting mode of culture, particularly in gardens exposed to winds. To form these 
bushes, you have only to cut off the top of a tree, to within three feet of the ground, 
that has been formed into as much of the pyramidal shape as it will take—for such 
sorts as Beurre Diel, Beurre d Amalis, Doyenne Boussock, Beurre Giffart, Beurre 
Langelier, Duchesse d’ Orleans, Winter Nelis, Nouveau Poiteau, Triomphe de Jo- 
doigne, and many other good Pears, do not take the pyramidal form naturally, but 
they form fine bushes. All they require is to keep them from becoming crowded 
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with wood, and to shorten their young shoots to within eight or ten inches of their 
base in August. 

But my method of culture is still more simple, for my trees require little or no 
pruning, and the method will just suit mechanical gardeners, 7. ¢., those lovers of a 
good Pear who do not wish to have the trouble to think whether a shoot is to be 
taken out or left in, but who can spare time and mind enough to direct their trees to 
be taken up and replanted —for I simply do this, 7. ¢., about the first week in Novgn- 
ber a trench is dug around the tree, and it is lifted carefully with all the earth possible 
adhering to its roots, and then replanted in the same hole. If the soil be rich, it will 
require no assistance; but if it be poor, three or four shovelfuls of some light rich 
compost may be given to each tree. Some mulch on the surface around the tree will 
also do good. After two or three removals these Pear bushes become compact and 
sturdy in their growth, and their roots so matted that they lift with a ball like a 
Rhododendron, and bear fruit the season after removal just as if they had not been 
touched ; the only effect perceptible is the moderate growth the trees make, so that 
they are kept in a compact, bushlike form, easily protected from frost in spring by 
throwing a net or a sheet over them, and also from the ravages of birds in autumn. 
By the way, has this biennial autumnal removal ever been tried as a remedy for 
your black blight, which I think I have read is brought on in some parts of your 
country by over-luxuriance? If not, pray try it. These Pear bushes require about 
the same room as full sized Gooseberry bushes. 

Have I not read, in your pomological works, that with you the Apricot is difficult 
to cultivate in the open air? This has also always been the case in Devonshire, the 
mildest climate in England, owing to the trees becoming excited early in spring, and 
the blossoms becoming frosted. They now grow them in orchard-houses with great 
success. Can not you do likewise? They may be grown as bushes, or even half 
standards, planted in the borders or in large pots. If planted in the borders, and 
inclined to grow too rapidly, biennial removal will make all right. 

It is quite refreshing to see the ardor with which pomological knowledge is sought 
in your country. It makes one quite curious and almost desirous to go over to you, 
only you have so much sunshine and so few clouds, so much frost and so little rain, 
that one would lack moisture in old age. Pomology in England is at a low ebb. 
There seems a sort of self-sufficiency in our best gardeners that quite keeps enterprise 
down ; for they show the finest fruit in the world from the gardens of our lords and 
dukes, and then say, “ What do you want more than this?” True enough, nothing 
can be finer; but then, to what a small class is it confined. Now I wish to see every 
cottager’s garden full of good fruit trees. In your country, a large class of active 
wealthy men seem to enter into the practice of pomology with youthful vigor; and 
the results of your numerous and well-arranged meetings must be highly favorable to 
the health and wealth of your community, for the pursuit brings both. We seem 
here, as regards pomology, to be like an old English country gentleman living on his 
estate, who pooh-poohs! all active improvement because his garden gives him all he 
wants, and because he has fine Brown Beurre and Crassane Pears from his walls, 
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despises all new and hardy sorts. Iam sometimes inclined to think that I am con- 
sidered to be a sort of half-wild enthusiast, because I take a warm interest in all that 
appertains to fruits, and am with others endeavoring to form a pomological society — 
the only one in England ; and I think it very probable we shall not be able to carry 
out our idea, and I believe solely from a sort of John Bullish self-sufficiency which, as 
has happened in other matters, I trust will be cured by your activity shaming us into 
a like course. 

There are a few, very few, good new Roses blooming this season. The Tea-scented 
Rose Gloire de Dijon is really a fine Rose, with a vigorous habit and flowers of great 
beauty, like those of Souvenir de la Malmaison with the fawn color of Safrano. 
Auguste Vacher is also a new fawn-colored Tea Rose, like Ophire (Noisette), and its 
flowers are, like that Rose, not regular in their shape. Za Quintinie is a grand new 
Bourbon Rose with finely-shaped flowers of a rich crimson velvet.’ It is not, however, 
a vigorous grower—and this appears to me now a most essential quality; for, with 
Roses as with Pears, we must have only such varieties as form vigorous, healthy 
plants. In that favorite family, the Hybrid Perpetuals, Jules Margottin takes the 
first rank. It is like our old favorite Brennus, and as vigorous, with perpetual flowers, 
which it gives most freely all the autumn. Sir John Franklin and Gloire de la 
France are also two fine crimson Roses of first rate quality. Colonel du Rougemont 
is a large edition of Baronne Prevost —a grand Rose. Madam Domage is also a very 
good variety, resembling the latter in color and habit, with flowers not quite so large. 
There are many other new Roses sent out by Larray, Rosert, and others, but they 
are all fudge. They are good and pretty enough, but not sufficiently distinct for 
English, and, I should think, American taste, as we require something more in a Rose 
or Pear than to be merely new. 


A CHAPTER OF GARDENING EXPERIENCE. 
BY ©. H. 


Your “ Hints to Beginners,” in the June number of the Horticulturist, induces me 
to state a few facts in my experience in the cultivation of flowers, &ec. 

Some three years since, I was totally ignorant of the beauty of flowers, as well as 
of the pleasures to be had in their cultivation; but having erected a cottage upon a 
half acre of ground, and being desirous of having it adorned somewhat, I concluded 
to try and cultivate a taste in the floral as well as the horticultural line. I began with 
a dozen Roses, that an amateur friend selected for me, of the following varieties : 
Madam Laffay, Rivers, Le Roi, La Reine, Ophire, Phoenix, Lamarque, Souvenir de 
la Malmaison, Queen of the Bourbons, Chromatella, Mrs, Bosanquet, and Hermosa, 
With “ Buist on Roses,” and hints gathered from your magazine, I succeeded admira- 
bly the first season. My plants grew finely and bloomed freely during nearly the 
whole season, and were the admiration of all who passed by. The following spring I 
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increased my stock by adding Jawne Desprez, Geant des Batailles, Bougere, Solfatare, 
La Reine des Belges, and some others. I concluded, also, to try my success with 
some other flowers. I procured from a nurseryman a dozen Dabhlias (his own selec- 
tion), and a finer variety for so small a number I never saw. They made a growth 
of from four and a half to seven feet, and were full of bloom from the middle of July 
until the frost took them. The only trouble I had was to find stakes enough to keep 
them supported. Pleased with my success, I next added a bed of Tulips. “These 
bloomed finely, and have been no trouble. Last spring I added a dozen Dwarf 
Chrysanthemums of various colors, the selection of which I left to the nurseryman, 
With these, judging from the statement of “W.,” in your June number, I must have 
been unusually successful. The plants were received about the 10th of May, and 
were planted in an open border, about two feet apart. During dry weather I watered 
them freely, and occasionally pinched off the ends of the longest shoots. About the 
middle of September, not finding pots sufficiently large, I put them into common 
painted pails (boring the bottoms of course), and set them on the north side of my | 
cottage for a few days, until established. They began to bloom about the middle of 
October, and from that time until the 10th of December were a perfect mass of bloom 
from the rims of the pots up. Upon several of the plants there were from 150 to 200 
blossoms during the whole time. Such a magnificent display of Chrysanthemums 
had never been seen in our village before, and they attracted much attention. Last 
October I set out beds of Hyacinths, Narcissus, and Crocus. My good fortune 
attended me with them. The varieties were splendid, and the bloom early and fine, 
This year I have added to my collection a variety of Verbenas, Salvias, and Helio- 
tropes. What success I may have with them is yet to be seen; but, judging from 
the past, I am confident of the future; and those of your readers who are floral 
“ Know-nothings,” as I have been, may be encouraged to try, and with every addition 
to their flower department will find new pleasures and enjoyment. 

A word in regard to wintering Roses, having lost some by not giving them proper 
care. One of the best plans I have found, and of the least trouble, is to turn them 
down, throwing over them leaves or straw, and covering with two boards nailed 
together at right angles. This keeps them dry and does not exclude the air. 
Another is, to heel them in a cold frame, and cover slightly with straw or litter of 
any sort. I have lost a number of choice plants by covering with tan bark and 
boards —a plan which I have frequently seen recommended. 

The most splendid and constant blooming Roses I have, are Geant des Batailles, 
Jaune Desprez, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Lamarque, and La Reine des Belges. 1 
have an Augusta that has given a few splendid flowers this season; and if it proves 
hardy, it will be the greatest acquisition to the family with which I am familiar. 

I notice that one of your correspondents inquires in reference to tan, spent tan, &c., 
as a mulching for the Strawberry. Having used it with unvarying success for the 
last three years, I am satisfied it is the best thing possible. I take the tan bark 
which has been used at tanneries (it does not matter how soon after being rejected), 
and cover the beds from one to two inches deep, being careful not to cover the crowns 
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of the plants. This should be done as soon as the beds are planted, and July and 
August are the months for this. This mulching keeps the ground moist and cool, 
prevents frost from heaving out the plants in winter, and protects the fruit from dirt. 
Some are of opinion that there is a peculiar virtue in tan, by which the product and 
flavor are improved. How this may be, I know not; but more splendid fruit than I 
have grown, or in greater abundance, has never been seen in this vicinity. The varie- 
ties I cultivate are McAvoy’s Superior (decidedly the best), Longworth’s Prolific, 
Burr’s New Pine, Walker’s Seedling, and Schneike’s Pistillate. This last I do not 
like; it is sour, and decays rapidly after ripening. To this collection add Hovey’s 
Seedling, Boston Pine, British Queen, and Bicton Pine, with a few Large Early 
Scarlets for impregnating, and you have a variety good enough. 


THE ROSTIEZER PEAR. 


Tue Rostiezer Pear, which we present this month as our frontgspiece, is one of the 
very finest foreign varieties now cultivated in this country. We think we may safely 


say that in its season it has no superior, though nearly equalled by the Ott Pear, ot 
Philadelphia, which ripens at the same time. 


It is of German origin, and was first imported 
to Boston some twelve or fifteen years ago. 
Within a few years past its merits have be- 
come known, and it is now pretty widely dis- 
seminated. 

In 1849 it was brought before the Pomo- 
logical Society, and recommended by the 
General Fruit Committee among others as 


worthy of general cultivation. On that occa- 

sion the President, Col. Wi1iper, remarked 

that, “in the vicinity of Boston it ranks 
almost as high as the Seckel.” Dr. Wen- 

DELL stated that it bore the same character 

at Albany; he had fruited it, and found 

it one of the best of Pears. Mr. WALKER 
said that, from the first time he had tasted it 

until the last, he had but one impression in 

regard to it—that the Pear was among the 

very first-rate, comparing favorably with the 

Seckel as one of the sweetest and best Pears. 

It was unanimously adopted as worthy of 
general cultivation. : ‘ay 


We have fruited it at Rochester for three ROSTIEZER PEAR. 
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or four years past, and have invariably found it of the best quality. Its only defect is 
its small size ; but, for a table fruit, we consider it large enough. 

The tree is remarkably vigorous, with strong, dark purplish-brown shoots, some- 
what like the old English Jargonelle, which we think must be its parent. It bears 
abundant crops, and succeeds well on both Pear and Quince. We are inclined to 
think it will prove to be particularly well adapted to the Quince. Fruit—medium, or 
rather small, regular pyriform, often slightly necked. Stalk—about two inches long, 
rather slender, and inserted without any depression. Calyx—open, not sunk. Skin | 
—yellowish-green, with a dull brownish-red cheek. Flesh—somewhat coarse, but- 
tery, melting, and high flavored. Ripe latter end of August. 


THE SEED BUSINESS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


BY J. J. 8, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tus good old city of horticultural renown has long been the seat of a thriving and || 
lucrative business in seeds. The venerable and excellent Barrram, and his neighbor, | 
Marsa tt, in the infancy of our colonies supplied Europe with our native seeds, trees, | 
and flowers. They dabbled, too, as their pleasant correspondence shows, a little in 

tortoises and snakes! The letters to their English friends and employers, as collected || 
by Dr. Dartinerox, forms one of the very pleasantest books of this or any age, || 


especially to those interested in botanical subjects. “I can not but wish the work 
accessible to every gardener, for whom Barrram was a model of industry, persever- || 
ance, and success. His beautiful old garden has fallen into the hands of Colonel | 
Eastwick, long in the employment of the Emperor of Russia in the locomotive and 
railroad business, and he has carefully preserved the specimens of rare trees collected 
by Barrraw, taken care of the old mansion built by Bartram’s own hands, and now 
a picturesque object overrun with ivy coeval with the botanist himself. No stranger 
who travels to our borders should omit to visit these now superb grounds, where he 
will find the finest specimen trees and shrubs in America. This garden, by the 
liberality of Colonel Eastwick, still supplies seeds from the trees of Bartram’s 
collecting from Canada to Florida. Mernan & Saunpers, of Germantown, who 
. advertise in the June number of the Horticulturist, are liberally permitted to collect 
from this garden whatever will be valuable to horticulturists. It is something to 
have one’s seeds from “ Barrram’s garden.” 

Succeeding Bartram and Marsuatt, our neighborhood was fortunate in possessing 
two intelligent and most worthy gardeners from England. Davin Lanpreta, who 
had been educated as a nurseryman, settled at Philadelphia in 1784; he was shortly 
after joined by his brother Curnsert. The two, with such slender means as they 
could command, ultimately established themselves in business, uniting for a time to 
their own fond pursuit (as a resource to meet present wants) the culture of rare culi- 
nary vegetables; and to their early efforts in that way may be traced the reputation 
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which the Philadelphia market now sustains — unrivalled by any city in the Union. 
Gradually following the bent of their excellent taste and cultivated minds, they added 
commercial green-houses, which were the delight of the writer’s youthful days. Rare 
plants — then how rare !—found their way, by their enterprise, to our borders, and a 
business in these articles was commenced which has grown to be one of national 
importance, and is especially successful here. I allude to the commerce in Camellias, 
Roses, and rarer flowering plants, no less than trees. The Landreth Nurseries have 
had an enviable celebrity, of which the descendants of these honorable dealers may 
well be proud. I can recollect when all the intelligence of Philadelphia resorted there 
to improve their taste and increase their collections. The whole town went out for 
many seasons to see the blooming of the first Multiflora Rose, the collection of 


Azaleas, and other valued novelties. The Maclura for a hedge plant was first intro- 


duced here, from seed brought by Lewis & Crarx. The original fruit-bearing tree 


was till lately a source of millions of seeds; but, having attained the size of a large 
Apple tree, it is now bowed down by many a blast, but in green old age. Orna- 
mental Magnolias, especially the conspicua grafted on the acuminata, eminated exten- 
sively from this garden, to which the most beautiful speciraens of many other species 
of trees and shrubs may be traced. Calm and industrious and truly honest in the 
pursuit of their interesting business, these gentlemen lived long in the enjoyment 
of their just reward, and the writer is mistaken in their characters, if their career 
and intelligence was in the least inferior in importance to that of Barrram. In 
arather different line, and with a better home market, they took up the ball where 
Bartram dropped it, kept it in motion, and popularized the pursuit, reaping a just 
recompense. 

More fortunate than Bartram, a descendant, the son of Davin, carried on their 
ever-increasing business, till competition in green-house and tree culture had so 
reduced the profits as to give less return than formerly. The old gentlemen had, 
however, not neglected to supply a growing demand for vegetable seeds, to the culti- 
vation of which they appropriated some ten, and then twenty, and afterwards the 
enormous amount of thirty-five acres! “ Lanpretn’s seeds” acquired a great and 
growing reputation; the demand soon exceeded the supply, and gradually the tree 
and green-house establishment had to give place to the approach of the city. The 
mansion house has been converted to the uses of a public school, called after the 
owners. The great stock of ornamental trees and shrubbery was dispersed by auction, 
giving a supply eagerly embraced by purchasers, which has done much to embellish 
our neighborhood. Laurel Hill Cemetery, now quite an arboricultural wonder for its 
variety and beauty of planting, as well as hundreds of other beautiful places, owes 
much of its ornamentation to this source. We must not omit the origin, at these 
great nurseries, of the Camellia Landrethii, an exceedingly valuable variety, which is 
destined to carry down to posterity the name so much respected among us. The 
nursery and garden grounds soon grew too small for the ever-increasing seed busi- 
ness ; other land was procured in the neighborhood, till the vexation and difficulty 
became too great of collecting from distant fields the products in such demand from 
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home and abroad, and Mr. Davin Layprern, the younger, who now became the sole 
proprietor of the business, determined to concentrate the whole of the processes in one 
shot. A most fortunate location in every respect presented, and Bloomsdale, a mag- 
nificent farm of about 250 acres, was purchased, twenty miles above Philadelphia, and 
near the town of Bristol, having now a front on the Delaware river of more than a 
mile. The ground was every way adapted to the object in view. Of suitable soil, 
level, and in a high state of cultivation, it was immediately turned to successful 
account. The fences were removed, the fine old family mansion greatly enlarged and 
made everything that a country gentleman could desire, with a lawn planted with all 
the new and old valuable trees in vogue, each with space sufficient to develop its 
beauties, and the seed business in America took at once a position commensurate 
with its value and importance. Orders from the most interior parts of India where 
the Englishman penetrates,* from South America, from the West Indies and our own 
possessions on the shores of the Pacific, poured in with a celerity which gave no cause 
for regret at the costly step taken. The huge barns and granaries were soon filled 
and emptied; the iron warehouse at Philadelphia, with its nine floors stored with 
this novel merchandise, more valuable to our growing country than all the silks and 
haberdashery imported at the cost of millions of dollars for the adornment of our 
extravagant belles, groaned with the products of the farm, and with agricultural 
implements made under Mr. L.’s own supervision, to suit all climates, all fancies, and 
all pockets. Agents multiplied everywhere, till no town in America but was able to 
procure in its own borders this invaluable blessing of seeds true to name, and war- 
ranted sound. The little beginning with ten acres was crowned with success; the 
produce of two hundred and fifty acres met a welcome and healthy demand: but this 
too has become insufficient, and one hundred and twenty-five more adjoining acres 
have been added this season; and these are at once to be converted to a similar pur- 
pose. The little seed has grown to three hundred and seventy-five acres —the acorn 
has produced a great oak, overshadowing the country, beneath whose boughs thou- 
sands find shelter, health, and nutriment. You may now order this most important 
portion of your farm and garden supplies with a certainty of obtaining what you 
desire. You, Mr. Editor, must take the train from New York very soon which passes 
through Trenton, and you may ride on the rail through this paradise for more than a 
mile, and see nothing—not even a fence—but vegetation going profitably to seed. 
No thistles are gathered on this princely domain. We would rather be the useful 
proprietor of it, than of any “ gable-ended ” country villa in the land, however backed 
with railroad or bank stock. The noble Delaware spreads its broad waters in front ; 
the canal to the coal regions skirts it on the rear, affording access for the manure from 
the city, of which thousands of cart-loads are distributed on the land annually. An 
hundred men, boys, and girls, are employed on the premises and in the city ware- 
house; some actively engaged in plowing, and cultivating, and threshing, and prepar- 
ing the various products; and others engaged in the constant occupation of filling 
little and big paper bags with the invaluable products. The very making of these 


* The seeds ripened in our climate are greatly preferred in these countries to any produced in England. 
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paper envelopes is a large and separate business, employing many hands. Mr. Lan- 
preta and his agents supply gratuitously to their customers, an almanac, with a 
description of the mode of cultivating each seed, and a calendar of operations for the 
garden and greenhouse, which no young gardener or inexperienced amateur should 
be without. 

I have said enough to indicate the importance and value of this apparently simple 
business; it is one, however, requiring the greatest intelligence, and the largest com- 
mercial experience, united with the strictest integrity. It has fallen into good hands 
—no better, we venture to say, will ever wield an engine so fraught with good to the 
human species; integrity indeed must be the first element of success in such a com- 
merce. America is full of elements of similar success; for it is evident that in so 
large, so intelligent, and such an increasing population, whoever chooses, by industry, 
integrity, and the application of the highest intelligence, to interest a liberal public in 
his particular line of business, if he carry it on with the same untiring diligence as Mr. 
Laypretu has done, will insure the same result. We will not stop to discriminate 
between the usefulness, the nobility, of such a pursuit as we have been endeavor- 
ing to describe, and that of the vender of quackery, under whatever guise. Other 
gentlemen have also an enviable reputation in the same line of business, but we 
must be allowed to state that none other has laid his foundation for success so broad 
and deep. 

The writer is indebted for these reminiscences to his own recollections and observa- 
tions. He was one of a fortunate few who lately had the pleasure to pass a day on 
the LaypretH domain in company with the “Agricultural Club,” an association of 
twelve gentlemen who meet at each other’s farms alternately, to see improvements 
and converse on subjects connected with husbandry, —a plan highly useful, and to be 
commended for imitation in every neighborhood for its manifest advantages. The 
day was one of the most genial and agreeable of the season, and of unmingled enjoy- 
ment; of enjoyment, too, to the host, far surpassing any which the most successful 
conqueror can boast, who turns the land into fields of blood instead of fields of plenty. 

The first fruits of the Japan Expedition have lately been received by Mr. Lanpreru, 
consisting of a box of seeds sent him by Commodore Perry in return for a similar 
present forwarded by Mr. L. to the Japanese. From this box what “value received” 
may we not hope for? 

Mr. L. is surrounded by a most amiable family ; and it is not beyond the sphere of 
this brief chronicle to congratulate the public that worthy successors to his business 
are provided for the future. 

Bloomsdale offers a feature of great interest to the lover of his own species. The 
farm hands are accommodated with pleasant cottages on the premises, and form 
among themselves a social circle for improvement in reading and for proper amuse- 
ment, from which the Fourierites may take a lesson. The proprietor uses every means 
in his power to promote their welfare, and the little community, bound together by 
the ties of mutual interest, may challenge competition with any “model” attempted 
by so-called “reformers.” Duties cheerfully performed, make happy faces; and we 
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were quite disposed to designate Bloomsdale as the “happy valley” from which no 
Icaavs is tempted to take dreamy flights of fancy, and pitch into the lake, with 
wounded wings. Comfort and true happiness have yet found no permanent resting- 
place in communities such as described by the author of the Blithedale romance. 


EVERGREEN TREES. 


BY J. B. GRAY, FOREMAN TO P. MORRIS & CO., WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Ir may not be unacceptable to such-of your readers as are interested in the subject, 
to know how many of the new Pines and Firs stand our climate here. 

Last winter was very trying to all half-hardy and tender trees and plants, on 
account of the severe changes of alternate freezing and thawing; and at these sudden 
changes the ground was not covered with snow, leaving no protection to plants. 
After a fine warm spell of weather in the early part of spring, we had a sudden and 
severe change, which injured plants more than all the winter. Our trees got through 
with the following success : 

Cedrus Libani—A little browned. Somewhat tender before becoming well estab- 
lished, but afterward quite hardy. A splendid tree. 

Cedrus Deodara—Some of the foliage fallen; buds uninjured. Hardy. 

Cedrus argentea—More rapid growth than Libani, which it resembles. Quite 
hardy. 

Pinus excelsa—Very hardy. Splendid tree, with long, silvery foliage. 

Pinus Sabiniana—Hardy. A magnificent tree. 

Pinus ponderosa—Hardy. Rapid growth ; similar to Pinaster. 

Pinus maritima @ Corte—Hardy. Most rapid growth of all evergreens. 

Pinus Lambertiana—Hardy. Makes a fine tree. 

Pinus Gerardiana—Our specimens were small, and with a little protection stood 
well. 

Pinus macrocarpa—Hardy. Very distinct foliage, eight inches long, deep green. 
Desirable. 

Pinus Laricio—Hardy. Very rapid growth. 

Pinus sylvestris—Hardy. Very pale green. 

Pinus Montezume—Slightly injured last winter, though previous winters quite 
hardy. 

Pinus pumilis—Hardy. 

Pinus Cembra—Hardy. A very compact, upright growing tree. Should havea 
place in every collection. 

Pinus Teda, Pinea, and Austriaca—All hardy 

Pinus insignis—Killed. 

Pinus Coulteri—Hardy. Slightly resembles, macrocarpa. 
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Pinus Hartwegii—Of this noble evergreen the specimens were small, and, though 
protected, are a good deal injured. I think larger plants would stand here. 
Pinus halepensis—Hardy. Twisted growth. 
Abies Douglasii—Hardy. A fine tree. 
Abies Morendo or Smithiana—Uninjured. A noble, drooping tree. 
Abies Menziesii—Quite hardy. 
Abies Brunoniana— Specimens small ; protected ; a good deal injured. 
Abies spectabilis—Hardy, though protected. 
Picea Pindrow—Uninjured. 
Picea Pinsapo—Quite hardy. One of the handsomest of evergreens, 
Picea Webbiana, cephalonica, and nobilis—Al]] quite hardy. 
Picea pendula—Hardy. Very distinct. 
Picea Pichta—Hardy, and very desirable. 
Torreya taxifolia—Perfectly hardy. Very handsome. 
Cupressus horizontalis—Hardy. 
Cupressus Lambertiana and Goveniana—The specimens of both were small. Un 
injured, though slightly protected. 
Cupressus pendula—Hardy. Very handsome. 
Cupressus macrocarpa—Killed. 
Cupressus funebris—Many would have this a Juniper, though it most evidently 
belongs to the Cypress. It is a most beautiful plant, and perfectly hardy. 
Cupressus torulosa—Stood well. 
Juniperus Himalayensis—Hardy. Very beautiful. 
Juniperus recurva—aA little browned. Desirable. 
Juniperus Bedfordiana, excelsa, and alpina—aAll hardy. 
Juniperus oblonga pendula—Hardy. One of the most graceful and handsome of 
small weeping trees. 
Juniperus ericoides—Hardy. Very distinct and desirable. 
Juniperus Hibernica, squamata, prostrata, repens, and swecica—All hardy and 
handsome. : 
Araucaria imbricata—Perfectly hardy. Quite distinct. 
Araucaria Braziliensig—Tender. 
Cunninghamia sinensis—Quite hardy. Would take the place of Araucaria at the 
north, 
Cunninghamia glauca—Tender. 
Taxodium horizontalis—Hardy. 
Taxodium sempervirens—Tender. 
Cryptomeria Japonica—On account of this tree making, while young, such rapid, 
succulent growth late in the season, it needs protection here while small. It is a 
beautiful evergreen, and I would unhesitatingly say that it will be perfectly hardy. 
Libocedrus Chiliensis—Not tested, though beautiful and desirable. 
Taxus adpressa—Hardy. Striking and handsome. 
Taxus Harringtonii and Javonica—Specimens small. With a little protection 
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from the sun, they stood well. These two are very handsome, broad-leaved varieties, 

Taxus erecta and aurea—Hardy. 

Taxus baccata, Hibernica, stricta, and pyramidalis—All hardy and beautiful. 

Tazus elegantissima—Hardy. The handsomest. 

Thuya filiformis—Hardy. A very handsome small weeping tree. Desirable. 

Thuya Wareana—Hardy. 

Thuya articulata, Tartarica, orientalis, and Siberica or plicata—All hardy and 
desirable. 

Arbutus Unedo—Stands well. 

Buzus Monorca—A good deal browned. 

Andromeda floribunda, Deutzia gracilis, and Garrya elliptica—All hardy and 
handsome. 

Buddleya Lindleyana—Though protected from the sun, it was much injured. 

Buddleya globosa—Stood better. I think it will prove hardy. 

Acuba Japonica—Hardy. 

Magnolia grandiflora and precoz—Quite hardy. 


THE CINERARIA. 


Tuts flower, in its present improved condition, is indispensable in every collection of 


greenhouse plants. Its season of flowering, which is the winter and early spring | 


months, when there is a great scarcity of flowers and flowering plants, adds greatly to 
its value. Beside, it is very easily grown and managed, and easily hybridized, and 
therefore it recommends itself to amateurs who desire to stock their houses with such 
plants as do not require very great skill to treat them successfully. Turner’s Florist 
for May gives a plate of four very beautiful new sorts, and accompanies it with the 
following article, which we transfer to our pages : 


“We have this month given an illustration of four beautiful new varieties of this 
spring-flowering plant, and we feel assured they will become popular favorites. Mrs. 
Trulove is a striking and distinct flower; color, pure white ground, heavily tipped 
with dense crimson-purple, with dark purple disk. It was raised by Mr. Ivery, Nur- 
seryman, Peckham. Optima and Lady Mary Labouchere were both raised by Mr. 
Bovsiz, gardener to the Right Hon. Henry Lasovucuers, Stoke Park, near Windsor. 
The former is a large, well-formed flower, clear white ground, with a medium belting 
of deep mazarine blue, small dark disk, and of excellent habit. The latter variety is a 
most constant and beautiful flower; clear white ground, with a narrow margin of deep 
lavender-blue, and of excellent habit. Sir Charles Napier was raised by Mr. Cuas. 
Turver, of Slough, and is a striking variety, of dwarf habit, and a profuse bloomer ; 
color intense dark blue and of good form. 

Sir Charles Napier, Mrs. Trulove, and Optima have been awarded Certificates of 
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Merit at the National Floricultural Society, and Lady Mary Labouchere obtained a 
first-class Certificate from the same Society, as well as from the Royal South London 
Floricultural Society. 

« Where is there a plant, during the autumn, winter, and early spring months, so 
gay and beautiful as the Cineraria; or which is so useful for exhibition or decorative 
purposes, or for the embellishment of the flower-vase or boquet? By artificial light, 
the colors of some of the rose, crimson, and purple varieties are extremely brilliant; 
while the white varieties, mingled with the preceding colors, are matchless. Add to 
this, that many of the kinds are deliciously fragrant, and you have nearly all the qual- 
ities which constitute a good flower. In treating of the Cineraria as a plant for exhi- 
bition, or of its value for decorative purposes (and, in the early part of the season, the 
plants make a fine display), we can not refrain from stating that their cultivation 
should be much improved, and indeed must be before they will assume their wonted 
standing upon our exhibition tables. But a few years back Cinerarias were but a lot 
of poor, starry things, with narrow, flimsy petals, and flowers supported by tall, un- 
sightly stems; but now, thanks to the desire for improvement, the best varieties are 
dwarf and compact, and, when properly grown, produce perfect trusses of stout, and, 
in some cases, of almost perfectly-formed flowers. 

“When high cultivation is aimed at, peculiar treatment (which we shall presently 
describe) is required to produce stout, healthy cuttings, as from such the Cineraria 
can only be properly grown. As the plant is now in bloom, and seedlings will be 
required, a few of the most esteemed varieties should be selected for that purpose, 
bearing in mind that those chosen must be of the best possible form, clear colors and 
marking, as much depends on this in producing new and first rate varieties. When 
this is done, some secluded place in the garden should be selected, to keep them 
entirely apart from any inferior varieties, from which the bees would fertilize them, 
and produce muddy, unsightly flowers, instead of clear and well-defined colors. 
When the seeds are ripe, sow immediately in some shady place; and as soon as large 
enough, prick off thinly into pans or wide pots, and keep close for a few days, until 
they are properly established, when they may be removed to the open air until large 
enough to place in single pots. Should large plants be required, they should be 
stopped when about two or three inches high. As soon as the seeds are gathered, 
the old plants should be cut down, or partly so, as in many instances the crowns of 
the plants rot if cut too close to the surface. Now that they are cut down, remove 
them to some shady place (a north border being preferable), until they throw up 
young shoots, when they should be potted into larger pots, in a light compost, or 
planted out in the open ground in a light soil, where they will give strong cuttings, 
and from these only can good specimens be obtained. When they have grown about 
an inch or two, remove the cuttings, and place them in a compost prepared for the 
purpose — composed of equal parts of loam, leaf-mold, and silver sand, taking care to 
well drain the pots with potsherds, When rooted (which will be in about a fort- 
night), pot off into thumbs or small 60s, in a nice light soil. 

“Should first rate plants be wanted, every care will now be required to keep them 
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in a growing and healthy condition, to which end they should be shifted every few 
weeks, until they receive their final potting, which should be about January. Every 
care should be taken that they do not get pot-bound in the small pots, as that will 
throw them into a blooming state immediately. 

“The compost we would recommend for exhibition purposes, and for large plants 
generally, would be two parts of good turfy loam, and equal parts of well-decomposed 
cow dung and leaf mold, with an admixture of silver or river sand. As the plants 
grow, take care to thin out all superfluous leaves, so as to admit the air freely and 
prevent mildew, which is a 
great pest, and which can 
only be removed by apply- 
ing sulphur to the parts 
affected. 

“The Cineraria should 
only be stopped once, as the 
second operation tends to 
produce weak growth. As 
soon as the shoots are long 
enough, tie out wide, keep- 
ing the outer branches as 
low as possible, and place 
them close to the glass, 
which will insure dwarf and 
compact plants, such as are 
represented in the accom- 
panying illustration. We 
had nearly forgotten the 
drainage, which should be ave 
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of rough leaf mold and pot- THE CINERARIA. 


sherds mixed, which will keep the roots in a white and healthy state. Fumigate 
occasionally, to prevent the green fly; and water very sparingly through the winter 


months, increasing it as the spring advances, when weak liquid manure may occa- 
sionally be given. 


“For the guidance of the amateur and those interested in the cultivation of this 
charming plant, we append a descriptive list of the best and most useful varieties yet 
sent out. 

Asmodeus (Turner), bluish-purple self, fine habit. 


Charles Dickens (Henderson), purplish puce, fine habit, very dwarf. 
Estelle (Henderson), white, light purple edge, dark disc, very large. 
Electra (Ivery), violet, yellowish-white disc, free dwarf habit. 
Formosa (Henderson), dark violet self, light disc, very profuse. 
Kate Kearney (Henderson), large white self, strong grower. 
Lablache (Henderson), deep blue, dwarf habit. 
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Lady Camoys (Sutton), white, blue edge, dwarf, and free. 

Lady Hume Campbell (Henderson), clear white, with shaded blue margin. 

Lord Stamford (Henderson), white, azure-blue edge. 

Loveliness (Henderson), bright rosy lake, fine habit. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert (Henderson), fine large violet-purple self. 

Mrs. Sidney Herbert (Henderson), white, rosy-carmine edge, fine habit. 

Mrs. Charles Kean (Henderson), rosy-lilac, with a ring of white around the disc. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe (Lochner), white, purple edge and disk, large trusses. 

Novelty (Henderson), azure-blue, with light disc. 

Orlando (Ivery), bluish-purple, with a ring of white around the dise. 

Picturata (Henderson), white, rosy-violet edge, good form and habit. 

Prima Donna (Henderson), blue self, dwarf, good form. 

Prince Arthur (Henderson), scarlet-crimson self, very fine. 

Rosalind (Henderson), in the way of Zady Hume Campbell, with a pink tinge in 
the margin. 

Rosy Morn (Henderson), white, broad rosy-crimson edge, large, and free. 

Scottish Chieftain (Sievewright), white, deep violet edge, fine. : 

Teddington (Ivery), light purple self, dwarf and free.’ 


CONSERVATORIES.* 


Tae erection of conservatories may be cgnsidered the highest grade in horticultural 
architecture; in them elegance of design must be blended with cultural utility— 
architecture becomes the associate of horticulture. It is difficult to draw the line 
between the conservatory and the green-house — both are conservative in their princi- 
ples. We must be content to take them according to the usual acceptation, and con- 
sider the former as differing from the latter in being larger in size, and having the 
plants or trees planted in prepared borders, instead of their being grown in pots and 
set upon stages as they are in the latter. Conservatories are either tropical or extra- 
tropical. In the former, the plants of India and the tropics are cultivated; while, in 
the latter, those brought from more temperate countries are kept. The situation of 
the conservatory may be on the lawn or in the flower garden, but not in the kitchen 
or fruit garden; and in such situations it should be a detached building, and glass on 
all sides. It is often also attached to the mansion, and forming part of it, as at the 
Deepdene in Surrey, and the Grange in Hampshire, to both of which highly architec- 
tural residences the conservatory forms a useful and appropriate appendage. They 
are often detached, as at Alton Towers, Sion House, the large one at Chatsworth, that 
at Dalkeith, and others. In style they vary like other buildings; but they should 
always be, particularly if attached to the mansion, of the same style of architecture. 
This rule is, however, not always attended to; for that at Sion House, designed by 


* From M’Intosh’s Book of the Garden. 
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Fow er, is in the Italian style, that at Alton Towers in the Grecian or Roman, and 
that at Chatsworth of no particular style whatever. There is, however, attached to 
that princely residence a large and excellent conservatory, quite in accordance with 
our views, as forming part, as it were, of the house. 

Architecturally speaking, there is no impropriety in this; but, horticulturally speak- 
ing, a very great deal. In such cases it were better to place the conservatory at the 
very extremity of the buildings, and to connect it with the mansion by a glass corri- 
dor of a height and in a corresponding style with the conservatory’s elevation. This 
would produce the architectural effect wished for; and the conservatory, extending 
beyond the line of front elevation, and placed rather in rear of it, would not mar the 
effect, as it would be considered an independent building. This corridor should have 
its roof fixed, and the front windows movable, so that they might be taken away 
during summer, if desirable. The wall of the corridor should be covered with Camel- 
lias, Oranges, and similar hardy evergreen plants, planted in the soil under the floor, 
which should be covered with polished pavement or encaustic tiles. This corridor 
would form, as it were, a long narrow conservatory when viewed from the living-room, 
with which it should be connected, and doubtless would, even when seen in perspec- 
tive, have a less grand and imposing effect than a broader and more spacious struc- 
ture; but it would be calculated to afford a great amount of enjoyment to the lover 
of plants, as well as great variety in passing along it toward the conservatory. It 
would also offer an excellent means for taking exercise in bad weather, and also 


become an interesting promenade at all times. There is no necessity that such a cor- 
ridor should be carried its whole length in a direct line—it may recede and project 
according to the breaks in the building; and from the conservatory it may be con- 


tinued to the stables, or to any other place of usual resort. 


The conservatory at the Grange, of which fig. 1 is an internal view, and fig. 2 a 
cross section, was built from the designs of C. R. Cockerett, Esq., who, at the same 
time, greatly improved the mansion. It is in the Grecian style, and is 70 feet in 
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length by 4 46 feet in breadth, and 21 feet 
high. We do not introduce this house as 
a novelty, but as being one of the best 
conservatories we have seen. Its propor- 
tions are good, its connection with the 
mansion enjoyable, its details faultless, 
and, either as a conservatory attached to 
a mansion, or as standing detached on the 
lawn, we consider it a model; of course 
we would, in the latter case, substitute 
glass for the opaque wall that connects it with the mansion. Two beds of prepared 
soil, each 154 feet wide, are planted with suitable plants; a walk 6 feet 6 inches 
broad passes down the center, and one of 4 feet 9 inches passes along the back and 
front sides. Along the back wall is a border 18 inches broad, in which climbing 
plants are grown and trained to a wire trellis to cover the back wall. At 
each pilaster in the front and ends, also, there is a prepared border, in 
which the choicer kinds of climbing plants are 
planted and trained up the iron columns (fig. 3) 
which face the pilasters. A glass door opens “nto 
conservatory from Lady Asusurron’s private apart- 
ments; and the principal entrance, from the spa- 
cious terrace without, leads through a vestibule in 
which large specimen plants in ornamental tubs, 
| boxes, and pots, stand. 

Fig. 3. In the recesses of the windows, between the 
pilasters, stands 7 inches high are placed, upon which small 
plants while in bloom are set. “Under these stands are the 
ventilators, which admit the heated air and steam together or 
separately, as may be desired, into the house. The water which 
falls from the roof is conducted through iron columns, fig. 4, 
which support the roof, into a large tank under the portico, and brought up again by 
a forcing-pump for the supply of the house.” 

Those parts of the roof immediately over the walks are covered with double plates 
of iron enclosing a body of air, to prevent the escape of heat; and over these are neat 
iron gratings, so that any one may walk along to repair the glass, paint, &e. Ven- 
tilation is effected by opening the windows in front or at the ends, and by letting 
down the top roof sashes. It is heated by a combination of Sylvester’s hot-air stove 
and steam placed in chambers under the floors. From the manner in which the roof 
of this house is constructed, it will readily be understood that any extent of area may 
be enclosed; and, in this respect, it approaches very closely to the more recently 
invented ridge-and-furrow roof. In the latter, no doubt, half the number of columns 
would suffice, both for supporting the roof, and also for taking away the rain water; 
but the number of these is no disadvantage, as climbing plants constitute so large a 
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portion of conservatory decoration, and as, for want of such conveniences to train them 
to, they are much less cultivated than they deserve; for among them some of the 
most beautiful and profuse bloomers are to be found. A further use to which these 
might be put, in the case of a tropical conservatory, might be to use each alternate 
column for taking away the rain water, and to make the others the means of heating 
the atmosphere, the hot water ascending up the center of the column, and descending 
down the sides. The heat, by this means, would be radiated to all parts of the house. 
The conducting pipes, both for the flow of the hot water and its return toward the 
boiler, should be placed under the walks, in a detached chamber, and, from these 
pipes, branch ones might be carried under the beds to afford bottom heat when 
required. These could easily be regulated by proper stopcocks placed on the mains, 
and could be reached by having ornamental brass ventilators fixed in the floor, and 
made to open sufficiently to admit a turncock key for the purpose of turning off or on 
the circulation to the beds under the plants. The branch pipes should be laid among 
the drainage, and not in the soil of the border. Such beds might also be very 
efficiently heated by forming brick-and-cement tanks under them, and supplying 
them either by branch nozzles from the mains that supply the columns, or by a sepa- 
rate set of main pipes, which would be better, as the pressure of the water in the col- 
umns would be liable to burst the tanks, unless these were made exceedingly strong. 
Indeed, it is always better to have separate boilers where two objects are to be served, 
as in such a case as this. In ornamental conservatories, such as this is, when intended 
for tropical plants, it will be found exceedingly useful to have elegant vases distribu- 
ted through it. At times these may be occupied with single specimen plants, but 
their legitimate use is to act as reservoirs of hot water, to be supplied by small pipes 
passing up through them, and not only to give out heat by radiation from their sides, 
but vapor from their tops. Vases, however, for this purpose, should be metallic, as 
giving off heat more rapidly than stone, composition, or earthenware; and care 
should be taken that they associate with the style of architecture of the house. 

In defining wherein the conservatory differs from the green-house, we have said 
above that, in the former, the plants or trees are planted out in a border of prepared 
soil. This, however, is not absolutely necessary, nor at all times expedient. The 
trees or plants may be grown in large tubs, boxes, or pots; but as these are in gen- 
eral unsightly, they may be set in a floor sunk under the level of the walks, and 
elevated or lowered according to the depth of the tub, box, or pot—the space above 
being covered with portable panels of cast-iron grating of ornamental pattern, so as to 
form, when arranged, a very complete flooring. Or the boxes may be plunged, or 
covered with stones, flints, brickbats, coarse gravel, &c., to within a few inches of the 
floor level, and finished off with a covering of clean gravel, moss frequently renewed, 
or any other similar contrivance, to hide the cases in which the trees are planted — 
leaving, however, the surface of the soil exposed to view, for the purpose of watering 
and for the admission of air to their roots. By these latter means they will appear 
as if planted out in the general effect, but, at the same time, be capable of removal 
when fresh arrangements are deemed expedient, or of being taken to some other 
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house in the event of sickness, or totally removed to give room to others more valu- 
able. When the stronger and more robust-growing plants are planted in a bed of 
prepared soil, which is in general, in conservatories, made too rich and too deep, they 
outgrow all bounds; even the house itself is not sufficient to contain them. They 
injure or destroy their less vigorous, and, very often, more valuable neighbors; and, 
after a year or two, they themselves have to be cut out and thrown away, after having 
destroyed all around them, by overshadowing them, and robbing them of their share 
of nourishment at the roots. By confining them to large tubs, boxes, or pots, the 
latter of these evils is completely remedied, their extra luxuriance is checked, a dispo- 
sition to produce more flowers, in proportion to their size, is brought on; and often, 
in summer, some of the more hardy may be set out of doors, to give breathing room, 
as it were, to the others; and when the house becomes too much crowded, the dupli- 
cates, or those least interesting to the proprietor, may be removed altogether, and dis- 
posed of in a variety of ways. It is quite absurd in this country to attempt to grow 
the trees of the tropics, or even of extra-tropical countries, to anything like their natu- 
ral size. Who would be so bold, let us only ask, as to construct a house in which a 
single plant of Araucaria excelsa could develop itself to even half its natural size? — 
or who would find accommodation for a full-grown tree of Adansonia digitata, the 
very trunk of which, if we are to believe travelers, is equal to the diameter of almost 
the largest glass-house built in Europe? As it is therefore quite impossible for us to 
exhibit the trees, and, indeed, many even of the herbaceous plants of distant countries, 


of their full natural size, let us be content to raise them as it were by scale, and, by 
good cultivation and proper accommodation, cause them to develop their natural char- 
acter somewhat diminished from the original in dimensions. 
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Foreign YWotices. 


Great Exurerrion 1x Russta.—That system of holding great public meetings for the purpose 
of exhibiting Horticultural produce, which originated more than thirty years ago with the Hor- 
ticultural Society of London, after crossing the Atlantic, and spreading through all the more ciy- 
ilized Continental States, has at length reached Russia. It appears that in the year 1850 the 
first meeting in that country was held at St. Petersburgh by the Imperial Economical Society, 
under the presidency of the Prince Duke of O_pEnsure and Prince Bast Doteorvury, on which 
oceasion prizes were distributed to the amount of something more than 10,000 roubles, (1,600/), 
Since that time these assemblages seem to have become fashionable, for we hear of one at Tiflis, 
formed by Prince Woronzorr; and of another at Moscow, in 1853. An account has been given 
by M. Masson, from whose report we collect the following interesting facts : 

The exhibition in question lasted for a fortnight; on every alternate day it was opened gra- 
tuitously, on the others admission was obtained by payment. Each free day witnessed the pres- 
ence of from 30,000 to 35,000 visitors. The place in which the meeting was held was the Goy- 
ernment riding school, a building some hundred yards long. The objects of exhibition were so 
disposed in the interior that the visitors were able to enter at one door and depart at another, 
inspecting every thing in their passage without ever passing twice over the same ground. The 
exhibition was classified by the inspector of the Imperial Agricultural School, and each separate 
division was placed in the charge of one of the pupils of the school. 

Two parallel rows of tables extended from end to end of the building, and were occupied by 
what may be called industrial produce. In the center was placed a collection of agricultural 
implements, exhibiting the most rude and primitive by the side of machines of the newest and 
most improved construction. 

In the middle of the whole stood a “monumental clock” which indicated at the same moment 
the hour of the day at each of the four extreme points of the vast Russian empire. This chef 
Teuvre of clock-work was embosomed in a rich collection of exotics of various kinds, skillfully 
grouped and furnished by M. Fintetmany, one of the principal Horticulturists of Moscow. Ad- 
joining the mass thus produced stood groups of plants from all countries, cleverly set off with 
Dahlias in pots. Among them were some extraordinary specimens of Strelitzias, Dracnas, Pan- 
danus, Musa, &e., together with finely grown Orange trees, and a Sweet Bay with a single clean 
stem supporting a head 8 yards round. “Never,” says M. Masson, “in all my travels did I be- 
hold such a magnificent specimen as this.” 

At the four angles of the central square, which was filled with ornamental plants, were placed 
four large gilt frames, each enclosing about eight square yards of space. Two of the frames con- 
tained, arranged with great taste, the most remarkable specimens of kitchen garden produce then 
in season; the two other frames were in like manner filled with very fine collections of fruit. 
Among these fruits were magnificent specimens of the beautiful transparent Apples of the Cri- 
mea, and many varieties of Pears, the size of which was surprising when it is considered that, is 
the climate of Moscow, the Pear tree is a greenhouse plant. These exhibitions of fruits and veg- 
etables were the admiration of every body; and the plan, M. Masson thinks, might be advanta- 
geously introduced into France. That they were really arranged with great taste we can read- 
ily believe, when we call to mind the skill with which the Russian agricultural produce was dis- 
played in our own Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. 

The whole exhibition at Moscow was bordered by a line of fruit trees and ornamental plants, 
such as grow out of doors in France, but must be cased up in a Muscovite winter. Among them 
were Plum, Pear, and Cherry trees pruned and trained like Orange trees, and most especially 
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Peach and Apricot trees of an extraordinary size for plants whose roots were cramped in wooden 
boxes. Willows, too, were there of many kinds, clipped into round heads, and a Poplar which 
M. Massoy, whose botany is more rusty than his gardening, calls Populus Blagovroney. 

The reporter speaks in high terms of the excellence and variety of Muscovite vegetables, the 
size and beauty of which he says did honor to the skill of the Russian market gardeners, who do 
not suffer by comparison with those of Paris. He was particularly struck with the white and 
black Radishes from the Caucasus, some of which are a full yard long, and unknown in Europe. 

Among the cereal grains there was a most interesting variety ; and it was curious to compare 
the tiny Wheat of Archangel with the magnificent Corn from Bessarabia. The oleaginous 
plants included one called Navet de Derbend, the seeds of which yield an extraordinary quantity 
of oil. Among textile plants were exhibited a perennial Hemp, and a wild Siberian Flax. 

The forest-tree exhibition was one of high interest. Everything was there which the Russian 
territory grows, even the trees of Caucasus, sent, as M. Masson slily hints, by the military Gov- 
ernor of that unconquered country. Each tree seems to have been exhibited in the following 
manner :—1, its seeds; 2, its timber, carefully polished to bring out what carpenters call the 
figure; and 3, a dried branch in flower and fruit. Some similar plan was adopted with all the 
plants belonging to rural economy. 

Among miscellaneous matters we find recorded great roots, more than three feet long, of the 
Statice tatarica, used by Tartarian tanners under the name of Kierme, and containing 22 per cent- 
of its weight of pure tannin; all sorts of objects manufactured out of bark, rushes and straw, 
among which figured straw head-dresses, and straw boots with leather soles, said to wear very 
well; and finally preserved fruits, fermented liquors, specimens of earth, both arab!e and fit for 
pottery or other purposes, textile materials, wool, and silk, the latter in great abundance and of 
great beauty. 

Such is said to have been the great exhibition at Moscow in 1853, from which we English 
should borrow some useful hints. It is evident that tinsel was not there allowed to displace the 
more precious metals.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


—— ee 


Commemorative Trers.—In England there yet exists trees that point back to the manners of 
our ancestors—such as the Gospel Oaks, under whose shade our fore-fathers were accustomed to 
assemble to hear sermons; in the same manner as at a later date our markets and other crosses 
were the cites selected for religious instruction to the assembled crowd. It was at Paul’s Cross 
that one of the brightest ornaments of our church had nearly lost his life by the exposure to rain 
and wind, and having recovered from his illness, in the gratitude of his heart offered to do any- 
thing which his careful nurse and landlady demanded of him, in return for her unwearied atten- 
tion. She said “marry my daughter,” and the divine obeyed the mandate. This anecdote is 
merely introduced to show at how recent a date preaching in the open air was common in Eng- 
land, and as we may suppose that in country places the practice of preaching under trees might 
have continued long after it had been discontinued in towns, there seems every probability that 
those venerable remains, joying in the distinction of Gospel Oaks, were in the lusty vigour of 
their manhood, so to speak, the identical trees selected, and thus traditionally confirming a curi- 
ous phase of our history. Herne’s Oak, that thousands as‘well as myself have made a pilgrimage 
to see, as is well known, is not the veritable one (it is a pity to know it), but the one that was up- 
rooted in George IIL’s time in all probability was that tree of some ghostly legend in the time of 
our Shakespeare, and which, owing to the merry wives’ conceit, had preserved its identity almost 
to our own times. Nor can we forget the Mulberry planted by the bard’s own hands; and it 
takes a vast effort to forgive its ruthless destroyer. How much pure gratification has he depriv- 
ed not Englishmen alone of, but the cultivated and refined of all nations. The circumstances al- 
luded to are of national interest; but how many thousand commemmorative trees exist that are 
of family notoriety only? and to such most deeply interesting. A knoll upon an estate, where I 
have recently been employed, is called “Bunker's Hill ;’ and upon comparing the age of the Elm 
trees, with the date of the engagement, I find a very near approach to years and @nnual layers of 
woody accumulation. I will give one more instance of a family nature that I was connected 
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with; a friend of mine had been married to his wife 50 years; there was a gathering of sons and 
daughters and grandchildren, and each one assisted to plant an Oak in such a manner that the 
whole should ultimately form a striking group in after years. Each of these trees were known 
t> persons on the estate by the names of the persons who assisted to plant them. It has occurred 
to me that persons having gardens might make them of deeper interest by the power of associa- 
tion, and, by way of illustration, I will relate what has occurred to myself. Some years ago | 
was conversing with the late Sir William Garrow upon the delight I felt in possessing any plant 
that was mentioned by Virgil; he said he could add to my collection by giving me a plant of 
Bay that was taken from his tomb. I possess the plant yet, and it slightly differs from that in 
common cultivation. Napoleon Willows will become in fashion again if the President maintains 
his friendly position with England; for everything relating to his uncle is with a large party in 
France at present in high estimation. The late poet laureate Wordsworth, the author of that no- 
ble poem, “The Excursion,” and the “Prelude,” not enough known—the author of the lyrical 
ballads—sent me a Laurel from Rydal Mount, which I need not say I cherish. More recently 
Sir Robert Inglis, with great kindness, gave me plants brought from the Holy Land—indeed from 
the garden at Nazareth. I mention these as proofs of the additional interest a garden may be 
made to afford, and how it may be made conducive to all that is ennobling and good.— William 
Masters, Canterbury, in Gardener's Chronicle 


———__>—_—_—_— e 


Kuasta Orncnips.—Dr. Hooker, in his travels in the Khasia mountains, mentions Eria, Ccelo- 
gyne (Wallichi, maculata, and elata), Cymbidium, Dendrobium, Snnipia, and other beautiful air 
plants, as growing at the top of the Kolleng rock, flowering profusely ; and though freely ex- 
posed to the sun and wind, dews and frosts, rains and droughts, they were all fresh, bright 
green, and strong, under very different treatment from that which they are exposed to in the 
damp, unhealthy, steamy Orchid houses of our English gardens. Vol. ii, 294. “Vanda cerulea 
grows in profusion, waving its panicles of azure flowers in the wind. As this beautiful Orchid 
is at present attracting great attention, from its high price, beauty, and difficulty of culture, I 
shall point out how totally at variance with its native habits is the cultivation thought necessary 
for it in England.* The dry grassy hills which it inhabits are elevated 3,000 to 4,000 feet ; the 
trees are small, gnarled, and very sparingly leafy, so that the Vanda which grows on their limbs 
is fully exposed to sun, rain, and wind. There is no moss or lichen on the branches with the 
Vanda, whose roots sprawl over the rough bark. The atmosphere is, on the whole, humid, and 
extremely so during the rains; but there is no damp heat or stagnation of the air, and at the 
flowering season the temperature ranges between 60° and 80°; there is much sunshine, and 
both air and bark are dry during the day; in July and August, during the rains, the tempera- 
ture is a little higher than above, but in winter it falls much lower, and hoar-frost forms on the 
ground. Now this winter’s cold, summer's heat, and autnmn’s drought, and above all, the con- 
stant free exposure to fresh air and the winds of heaven, are what, of all things, we avoid 
exposing our Orchids to in England. It is under these conditions, however, that all the finer 
Indian Orchidex grow, of which we found Dendrobium Farmeri, Dalhousianum, Devonianum, 
&e., with Vanda cerulea; whilst the most beautiful species of Ceelogyne, Cymbidium, Bolbo- 
phyllum and Cypripedium inhabit cool climates, at elevations above 4,000 feet in Khasia, and as 
high as 6,000 to 7,000 in Sikkim.”— Dodman, in the Gardener’s Chronicle. 


*We collected seven men’s loads of this superb plant for the Royal Gardens, at Kew, but owing to unavoidable 
accidents and difficulties, few specimens reached England alive. A gentleman who sent his gardener with us to be 
shown the locality, was more successful; he sent one man’s load to England on commission, ané though it arrived in 
a very poor state, it sold for 300/., the individual plants fetching prices varying from 32. to 107. Had all arrived alive 
they would have cleared 10007. An active collector, with the facilities I possessed, might easily clear from 2,0002. to 
8,0007., in one season, by the sale of Khasia Orchids. 
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ReTRENCHMENT AMONG THE New Yorxers.—The Courier and Enquirer, of July 13th, 
has the following article, which indicates the beginning of a much needed reform. We 
rejoice at it, whether it come from necessity or choice. Hundreds of families have annu- 
ally spent money enough at fashionable summer resorts, to support them a whole year in 


comfort and elegance in a country villa. We are glad to see a journal of such influence 
draw attention to the subject. 


“Tt is admitted by all those who know, that there is much less traveling this summer than 
there has been for several years. There are fewer parties on their way to places of fashionable 
resort, or jaunting up and down for the mere sake of locomotion and thoughtless pastime. But 
it is equally worthy of remark that the city is more than ever deserted for the warm months, 
by those whom the imperative calls of business do not confine within the sound of the slumber- 
ous chimes of Trinity. These facts are significant; and their causes are worthy of considera- 
tion, because they lie deeper than the mere accident of the day, or the caprice of the hour. The 
change in the mode of spending the summer months results from a lack of money, and a return- 
ing disposition to listen to the dictates of common sense rather than to those of fashion. 

“To those who consider the subject superficially, it may seem absurd to suppose that the 
comparatively small amount of money required for a summer trip could be made, by a mere 
stringency in the money market, an item of moment to those who have hitherto considered the 
outlay for such a trip a necessary part of their family expenses. And it would be an unreason- 
able supposition, had this expense been incurred only by those who could really afford it. But 
in this respect, as in all others, the families of the great majority of our merchants and profes- 
sional men have been living very far beyond their means—and living thus, not for health and 
comfort, but for display. Their summer change of residence has been in fact but a change of 
their scene of ostentatious dissipation. Fashion commanded that they should be ‘ out of town;’ 
and as the eclat of fashionable life was the one object of their thoughts, they must be out of 
town in an astonishing manner. The newspapers which make personal notice of private citi- 
zens a part of their business, must prate of their whereabout, under the thin disguise of initial 
letters and stars; or they must at least have the satisfaction of knowing that they were part of 
the brilliant assemblages thus typographically gossipped over. Now to do this costs tiioney — 
any amount you please, from five hundred to five thousand dollars a season ; and the unpleasant 
but wholesome truth which has presented itself to mahy a pater familias this season is, that he 
cannot afford the five thousand or the five hundred dollars to do it with; or to speak more 
properly, that he has not either of those sums above the daily needs of his business; for he 
could last year have really afforded so to spend them almost as little as he can even now. 

“When men live up to the extreme of an income which, though nominally large, is not the 
product of property accumulated and laid aside, but the mere profits of a business more or less 
precarious,—when upon such an income they build ‘a house and a half’ after the fashion of a 
ducal palace, and furnish it throughout in a style which would make most dukes stare with 
wonder at the outlay and the bad taste, it is not at all surprising that when Erie and Harlem 
are ‘down,’ it is found impossible to allow Madam and Miss and young Master to polk and 
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gamble the summer away at the rate of three hundred dollars a week, exclusive of extras, which 
may or may not be twice as much more, And thus it is that in the present condition of finan- 
cial matters quite a large number of those who would have thronged the halls of Saratoga, New- 
port, and kindred places, stay away because they have not the money wherewith to go. 

“But there is another reason for the diminution of the crowds which pass the summer merely 
in going from place to place, or in watering-place dissipation; and that is the rapidly-growing 
preference of a country residence during the warmer months, if not during the whole year, 
Every one who has been familiar with the vicinity of New York during the last ten years, must 
have remarked the sudden increase in the number of villas in all directions within thirty miles 
of the city, during the latter half of that period. Many of these are used merely as summer 
residences; but most of them are oceupied during the whole year. This is a good sign: it 
betokens health, present and future, for mind and body. It makes men better and happier to 
live in the country. Honest men, and plenty, there may be, who never have left this hive of 
bricks and mortar to go as far as Weehawken; but still there is reason in the prejudice that 
those who live in the country are for the most part manlier, more trustworthy, than those who 
live in cities. Life there certainly begets habits of greater simplicity, even in those who have 
wealth and social eminence. The same man who when he lived in town lavished money upon 
suites of rooms which glowed and flashed and fretted with gorgeous colors and gold, and who 
surrounded himself with all the appliances of tasteless extravagance—this man having made his 
home in the country, is content to live in a style which approaches if it do not attain a simple 
elegance. It is ever thus. The English nobleman when he leaves town for his country home, 
leaves with it the town air and the town splendor which so frequently sits so ill upon him. 
Surrounded by nature’s wondrous beauties, men seem to shrink instinctively from a display of 
their little vanities. 

“There is, however, a much larger class than that composed of those who can afford villa life, 
which has, and will have, few representatives at the watering places and summer resorts this 
season, This class is composed of people who, though ill able to afford it, may in former years 
have fancied it necessary to seek health and recreation at the United States or te Ocean House, 
but who found there literally naught but vanity and vexation of spirit. They have wisely 
determined that they purchased those commodities at too hlgh a price; and now they may be 
found scattered in clusters of two and three families together in farm houses within half a day 
of the city by railroad and steamboat. The numbers who spend the summer in this way have 
more than trebled within the last three years; so that, to supply the need, farmers, the country 
round, have added rooms to their old homesteads, and by receiving boarders at a moderate 
price, make a comfortable addition to their yearly income,—their city inmates obtaining plenty 
of wholesome food, quiet, recreation, nights of sweet and unbroken rest, instead of the hurried 
and meagre meals, the confusion, and the exhausting dissipation of the fashionable watering 
places. Changes such as this are vastly for the better; and the good efiects which result from 
them do not cease with the individuals who feel their influence immediately. If an inereasing 
love for the calm and purifying influences of nature, and a greater disposition to seek the coun- 
try for a home, should result from the present financial crisis, they will not be among the least 
of the benefits which it will secure. 


Tue following queer set of resolutions are going the rounds of the papers, credited to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society; but we can not believe that it, or any Society com- 
posed of intelligent horticulturists, would send out under its sanction such nonsense. They 
read as follows: 


“ Whereas, it is a common custom to scrape off the outside bark of fruit and ornamental trees, 
and wash and plaster them with lime and other preparations, in the hope of benefitting the 
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trees by the destruction of parasites and insects injurious to vegetation, and of improving their 
general appearance, the Massachusetts Horticultural Society do hereby resolve, for reasons 
which have been stated, that they consider this practice of no benefit to the tree, from its ina- 
bility to affect the majority of the insects which are really injurious ; and unnecessary in the case 
of lichens and mosses, they being not the cause but the consequence of disease and decay; and a 
positive violation of the laws of vegetable physiology, and consequently an injury to all trees, 
but ornamental in particular, to an incalculable amount, 

“ Resolve 2d, That as lichens and mosses in a healthy state of the tree, are, so far as can be 
ascertained, no injury to the bark; but, from their varied colors and forms, one of its chiefest 
ornaments; any operations for their removal are to be scrupulously avoided, and reprehended. 

“ Resolve 3d, That as strict inquiry has shown that bark lice, woolly aphis, and some borers 
do lay their eggs and hatch their young upon the bark of Apples, Pears, Peaches, and Maples, 
near the ground, and in the forks of the branches, a gentle rubbing with some pliable but stiff 
wire or other brush, on the parts affected, to be followed by a washing with weak, soft or whale 
oil soap suds, is desirable, and will be of benefit, when a careful examination shail have shown 
that the eggs are deposited upon any tree in question; but that this process is unnecessary, and 
uneconomical, when the presence of the enemy has not been most clearly proved. 

“ Resolve 4th, That nature is the best and only true guide in horticultural operations; and 
that if we wish to equal her in the health and beauty of our plantations, we must as nearly as 
may be follow in her footsteps; that as she provided some trees with rough, and some with 
smooth bark, there can be no doubt that the cortical differences have an intimate connection 
with, and relation to, the vitality and economies of the tree, and we view any separation of it 
from the tree, or any operations on its surface having for their aim to reduce the rough bark to 
the smooth, or vice versa, decidedly unscientific, and unworthy improved horticulture. 

“ Resolve 5th, That as it has been shown that fruit trees are specially liable to be injured by a 
few insects, whose eggs may be removed by proper rubbing, it by no means follows that all trees 
are to be subjected to the same treatment; that we would most strenuously discountenance any such 
universal medicinal practice ; that it must not be forgotten in reasoning with regard to horticul- 
tural operations, that fruit trees are sui generis, and being necessarily diseased need much more 
care and attention than ornamental; and as we grow the one for fruit alone, and the most of it 
we can get, and the other for beauty and shade, so each needs a separate culture; and as one of 
the most delightful charms of the ornamental tree is this very roughness of bark, with its accom- 
panying lichens, we consider that man’s taste unworthy and uncultivated who can lay a rough hand 
upon the tree to reduce all to one unvarying uniformity. 

“ Resolve 6th, That as all bark is, from its composition, open to the attacks of alkaline prepa- 
rations, and as no good and sufficient reasons can be adduced for their use, and as their caustic 
and cement-like nature tends to destroy the tissues, and prevent a proper expansion of the bark 
and stem, and as they are necessarily accompanied with considerable outlay, we most sincerely 
hope the practice will cease. 

“ Resolve ith, Although the subject of pruning has but little connection with bark culture, 
still, as they go hand in hand, they may not unreasonably be discussed at the same time; and 
while, for the reasons above stated, fruit trees need peculiar cultivation, and a certain amount of 
pruning, ornamental require only to be well planted and manured, and should never be touched by 
@ pruner’s hand further than to remove dead wood, and we do regard with great sorrow and regret, 
all those efforts made by the ignorant to trim away the beauty of the lower and hanging branches, 
reducing the tree, in too many cases, to a close resemblance of a bunch of brush elevated on the top 
of a pole. For the Committee, R. Morris Corztanp.” 

Here, in the first resolution, the committee is made to say, that lichens and mosses are 
the consequence of disease and decay; and in the second, that lichens and mosses, in a 
healthy state of the tree, are no injury to the bark, but “one of its chiefest ornaments.” 
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How very consistent this is! In the first resolution they condemn washing or scraping the 
bark, and in the third they recommend rubbing it with a stiff wire brush and washing with 
whale oil soap suds. This is more consistency. 

We have always believed that lichens and mosses on cultivated trees, whether useful or 
ornamental, betokened an unhealthy condition, generally induced by wet or ungenial soil, 
or careless, bad cultivation. Whatever indicates disease or debility in trees, whether in 
the orchard or on the lawn, can not be a precious 6rnament, we think. Our advice to 
tliose whose fruit or ornamental trees have become mossy, is to pay no attention to the 
palaver about ornament, but go about draining and renovating the soil, and then remove 
the moss, and wash with soap suds. 

In the fourth resolution we are told that “nature is the best and only true guide in hor- 
ticultural operations.” Now, if every body believes this, who will carry out the advice of 
the committee to use “the wire brush and whale oil soap”? Does nature use any such 
contrivances? This talk about nature directing horticultural operations, is mere moon- 
shine. The gardener and fruit grower has half his time to work in direct opposition to 
nature. She sends swarms of slugs, aphides, bark-lice, and caterpillars, upon his trees, and 
he must destroy them or see his trees destroyed. Nature sends floods and drouths, and we 
have to drain and irrigate; she sends high winds, and we must provide shelter. In fact, 
the life of the gardener is a continual struggle with nature and her varied phenomena. 


Surely this committee must have been badly off for a subject to make resolutions upon. 
What will they do next? 


Lerrer From Mr. Rivers.—We publish in this number an interesting letter from Mr. 
Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, England. Mr. R. suggests “ biennial autumnal removal,” as a 


remedy for the “black blight.” The very worst case of blight—“ fire blight,” as it is 
called here—that we remember to have seen, was in a plantation of Pears imported the 
year before from France, and, of course, just in the condition that “ biennial removal” 
would put them. 

In regard to the difficulty of growing Apricots in the open air, which Mr. Rivers sup- 
poses is occasioned by early frost, it may be well to remark, for the benefit of our English 
readers, that the difficulty is not so much on account of spring frosts, as the weevil, or cur- 
culio, which deposits its eggs in the young fruit, causing it to fall prematurely. This is the 
great enemy of our Plums and Nectarines, as well as Apricots; and we wish they were 
banished to the other side of the Atlantic, so that our English friends might have the priv- 
ilege of studying their habits, while we enjoyed the fruit. 


MAGNIFICENT SPECIMENS OF MaGnorias.—We find the following in the June number of 


Hovey’s Magazine. It shows how successfully the finest Magnolias, both Chinese and 
American, are grown in the climate of Boston: 


“Mr. J, A. Kenrice’s Macnotias.—In our account of the hardy Magnolias, we inadvertently 
omitted to mention the fine specimens of Mr. Kenrick, which he has successfully cultivated for 
so many years that they are now, without exception, as a whole, the finest in New England: 
We did not mention them particularly, as we have given a full description of them in our pre 
vious volumes, (X, p. 251, and XV, p. 408,) as will be seen by turning to the same. We now 
allow Mr. Kenrick to speak for himself, simply stating that though we never saw his specimens 


in bloom, we have examined them at other times, and they are the finest ones to be found in 
any collection around Boston: 
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“Mr. C. M. Hovey— Dear Sir: Had I known you contemplated writing an article upon 
the ‘Hardy Magnolias’ for your Magazine, I should have liked to show you some specimens 
which I think worthy of note, and if you can spare time, within a day or two, eshould be happy 
to show you a plant of Soulangiana now going out of flower, which has produced from 1500 to 
to 2000 flowers this season,—and a plant of conspicua which has this season produced at least 
$000 flowers, and was much admired. I supposed you were aware of their existence, but as 
they were not mentioned, presume you were not. The macrophylla also I have had in flower 
for twelve or fifteen years, and is one of the largest specimens in this vicinity. I have also good 
specimens of the cordata and longifolia, beside the more common kinds. In giving statistics, I 
think it proper that you should be in possession of facts relating to the finest specimens in the 
State. Joun A. Kenricx.—Newton, Mass., May 15.’” 


Tue Massacnvuserts Horticutturan Society has recently adopted the report of a 
Committee which states that the prizes awarded to Messrs. Hovey & Co., of Boston, for 
the Boston Pear and Hovey Cherry were obtained by improper means, and recommending 
the amendment of the laws so as to prevent such abuses in future. We are surprised that 
this matter should have been allowed to rest until the fruits have been widely disseminated 
upon the strength of prizes and committee reports. Such proceedings on the part of the 


most influential society in America can scarcely fail to shake the confidence of the com- 
munity in all Horticultural Societies. 


Tne Szason.—From the commencement of July, up to the present time, (24th,) we 
have had warmer, and a longer period of dry weather, than we have known for some 
years—no rain since the last days of June, and the thermometer up to 100 degrees in the 


shade, several days in succession. Vegetation, however, has suffered very little; the 
copious rains of June furnished along supply. The drouth seems to be felt more par- 
ticularly by the kitchen garden crops and early fruit, which will be smaller than usual. 


It is at such times the importance of water is realized, and people learn whether they have 
provided an adequate supply. 


——__—+__@— 


We have received a very kind and pressing invitation to attend the meeting of the North 
Western Pomological Society, to be held at Burlington, Iowa, on the 26th September ; but 
the meeting of the National Society, at Boston, during the previous week, will, we fear, 
prevent our attending. We have a great desire to see the Western fruits in convention, 
and will be at Burlington, if possible. The meeting will be highly interesting on many 
accounts. Every year adds much to the common stock of Western experience. If we 
cannot attend we shall endeavor to make arrangements for an early report. 

Frourr at Patapetrnta.—Do you know that our city has become the largest in America, if not 
in the world? We have consolidated—that is the word—the whole county into one great city 
government. Philadelphia now includes a space of twenty-two miles by eleven, and contains 
sy seventy-eight thousand acres! with a population that at the next census will far outstrip 
New York. I wish I could add, that with this “act” our fruit had increased ; but it has done us 
in this respect no good whatever this season. The late snow storm and sleet destroyed nearly 
all our Pears and Cherries, so that there will be barely enough to make a decent exhibition. 
Cherries for pies are eighteen cents the pound, and very scarce. Strawberries have been fine, 
but only half a crop; Raspberries the same. On one hundred dwarf Pears that ought to have 
borne finely this year, I have just thirty-one Pears! But I still live in hope. S 


We wish you were here. We have had en overflowing abundance of all the fruits, 
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CuimaTz AND Propvots or Catirornia.—Dr. Wm. B. Ossorn, one of our subscribers, 
and the agent of the Horticulturist in Los Angelos, California, thus writes to Col. B. P. 
Jounson, Secretary of the New York State Agricultural Society. Mr. Ossorn has sent us 
a goodly number of subscribers, and we should be much gratified if he would occasionally 
give us notes of the progress of horticulture in his new home. 


“TI have almost forgotten what winter was. I have been from New York seven years; and 
here perpetual spring and summer has lost to me many of the charms of a New York winter. 
I feel chilly when I think of it—eight months fire in the house. Our horses and cattle mow 
and secure their own fodder without the assistance of man. Snow we can see, when we cast 
our eyes to the Sierra Nevada, but it is never a near neighbor. We raise here, in our little 
valley, the fruits of both torrid and temperate zones. In the same garden, side by side, grow 
the Apple and Orange, the Pear and Lime, the Peach, Fig, Olive, Grape, Luna, Pelair, Apricot, 
and Pomegranate. We have here a few Americans, who are doing much to improve the culture 
and varieties of all kinds of fruits. The native Californians still claim that their old mode of 
culture is superior to any novidad of the estrangeros. I have been a resident of this city since 
1847, and one can not but be pleased with the changes for the better which have taken place. 
Some of these, it is true, have been violent; but now all is quiet, and person and property are 
secure. I should be pleased to exhibit some California implements at one of your State Fairs.” 


A New York Gentieman who devotes much attention to gardening matters, writes as 
follows: 


“T see in your last number some inquiries about mulching Strawberries with tan. Your cor- 
respondent, I think, lost his plants. He laid it on too thick. Three inche: of tan will generally 


produce fermentation and burn the plants up. Not more than one inch should be used under any 
circumstances. The best mulcher, according to my experience, is a highly tempered steel rake, 
with prongs at least eight inches, applied at least once a week during the season. While on this 
subject, let me say to you that I am now enguged in testing all the !eading varieties of Straw. 
berries. I propose to do the thing up thoroughly ; submitting them to the best treatment, and 
making notes daily of every thing I see. When I have finished this branch of the subject, I 
shall take the best kinds and submit them to various trials of manures, &c. I shall probably be 
occupied several years with the subject, and then I hope to be able to write the natural history 
of the Strawberry, as it has never been written before. I began this spring, and now have 


upwards of thirty varieties, having procured most of them from original sources, to insure 
correctness.” 


Expianation.—I observe in the “ Chapter on Pears,” which appeared in your July number, an 
error caused by your correspondent’s supposing that the date affixed to Doyenné d’ Alengon was 
its “season” of ripening, when, in fact, in preparing that description, I intended it simply to 
mark the time when it was tested. The description was taken from a specimen which bad been 
exhibited at the various fairs of 1852, and which had afterwards matured prematurely in the 
office of the Syracuse Nurseries. Being absent when the chapter referred to was made up, an 
opportunity was not given me to correct the error, as I was able to do conclusively, having then 
(March,) several unripened specimens in my poseession. This correction would, of course, have 
spared you the necessity of pronouncing the Doyenné d’Alengon cultivated at the Syracuse nur- 
series to be “ untrue,” saved them from the injury of an unjust sentence, and your correspondent 
from the consciousness of having called it forth. The same precisely may be said in relation to 
the description of Passe Tardive, a fruit well known to be very late, and deemed at the Syracuse 
Nurseries so indifferent that they have not room enough to cultivate it. J. C. Hancuert.—Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


¢ “ 
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Tu renewal of my subscription to the Horticulturist prompts me to express my high appre- 
ciation of its merits. Having received it since its commencement, and read each number with 
interest and profit, it has now become to me a necessity, and one with which I could not 
dispense. It lis true, that some of its articles do not interest me, nor can it be expected that 
each article would alike interest all subscribers. If, however, any department of horticulture 
demands a larger share of attention from you, it is the Kitchen Garden, although I have of late 
noticed several valuable articles. Will not one of your correspondents, say the “ Oxp Diccer,” 
or Mr. Cuorttoy, or Mr. Mrenay, give us an article showing us how to make the most of a small 
garden, and when and what to plant so as to keep the ground always occupied. I have myselt 
but just begun to learn, and I doubt not there are many of your readers, like me, who from igno- 
rance, have unoccupied ground for much of the season, not being able so to arrange it as to have 
the proper succession. A list of the best varieties of the leading vegetables would be valuable. 

The Horticulturist has lost a warm friend in the death of Judge Barcuto, and many of its 
readers will recollect several valuable articles furnished by him, over the signature of “B.” He 
took especial interest in the culture of the Grape, the Strawberry, and the Pear, and had a large 
collection of each,. He devoted to his garden all the time his arduous judicial duties would allow 
him. He was a careful investigator, yet ever ready to avail himself of the experience of others. 
He died away from his home, and during his painful illness often expressed the wish that he 
might once more see his garden, where he had <pent so many pleasant hours—but his hopes were 
not realized. He died in the midst of his years and his usefulness, and his loss may well be 
deplored. J.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The death of Judge Barcvto has indeed left a great blank in our list of friends and cor- 
respondents. For many years he devoted much time to his garden and orchard. He was 
a close and accurate observer, and always ready to communicate the results of his 
experience. We have received at different times, letters from various parts of the country 


requesting the address of “ B,” from persons who desired to consult him on subjects to 
which he had given special attention. In every case we were very kindly thanked by 
these persons for having afforded them a correspondence so pleasant and instructive. Yet, 
he was only beginning to see the results of his experiments—just about to gather the fruit 
of his labors. 

Some years ago he had planted dwarf Pears largely, but he informed us last spring, that 
many failed, and he set about replacing them with standards. He expressed a great par- 
tiality for the Buffum and Bartlett. Beside fruit trees, he planted last spring many 
ornamental trees, shrubs, &c., and had commenced some experiments with hedges. In the 
midst of all these pleasant labors at home, as well as of his important public duties, he is 
called suddenly away; but the good that he has done remains. 


Letren From Prrrspurcu.—I send you the proceedings of the last two meetings of our Horti- 
cultural Board, chiefly with a view to its bearing on the Strawberry question. As you will 
observe, the report of last year, which condemned the' McAvoys Superior, is this year revised 
and corrected. You will bear in mind that the season here has been unusually dry, and that the 
berries, the measurement of which is given, did not therefore reach their full proportions, 
Especially was this the case with the British Queen and McAvoy’s the beds of which, being dis- 
tant from the hydrant, got no water, while the Victoria and Buist were watered occasionally. 
Taking these things into consideration, these two varieties have done well. These are perhaps 
the first genuine British Queen grown in this country,* and give fair promise to sustain their 
English reputation. The variety which we call Victoria, was so named by one of our growers 
as the label was lost from the original plant imported from England. A box of them was sen 


* The British Queen has been grown here for the last eight or ten years, but with indifferent success.—Ep, 
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to Mr. Buist, of Philadelphia, last season, who pronounced them the true British Queen. The 
experience of the present year, however, proves this to be a mistake, as the two plants are very 
dissimilar, though the berries are somewhat alike. The Vic‘oria is an early berry, finely 
flavored, and sports a great deal, producing much of its fruit of the cocks-comb shape. ‘Tho 
fruit raised here as the Buist’s Prize isa valuable one for market, from its large tize, firmness 
and handsome appearance; yet it is quite tart, and not eo finely flavored as several of the others 
The Bicton Pine (white,) is also raised here, and does well. It is desirable on account of its 
color, to embellish the table. 

There has been a fine display of Strawberries here during the season, just closed. Prices 
ranged from 20 to 374 cents a quart, and although a much larger crop is now raised than for- 
merly, the demand seems to increase with the supply. I doubt whether finer Strawberries are 
raised in the United States than in this county. 

Much greater attention is given to the culture of good fruits of all kinds than formerly. The 
improvement is owing in a great degree to the establishment of Horticultural Societies, and not 
a little to the character and efforts of your journal, the Horticulturist. Would that its circulation 
was commensurate with its merits. Our Cherry crop was almost an entire failure, owing to the 
late frosts. By the way, we are terribly annoyed by the slug on our Cherry and Pear trees, 
Is there no wholesale preventive or remedy? nothing but sprinkle, sprinkle? and must the 
price of these fruits continue to be “eternal vigilance”? Rost. McKnient. 


ene 


“Caaprer on Peans”—Cornection.—I write you to correct an error or two in the article pub- 
lished in the Juky number of the Horticulturist, as well as to offer a few amendments. 

Signoret should be Sigarel.* 

Belle de Brusselles, not identified, is the Belle et Bonne. 

Hosenshenk, You say a variety of opinions exist as regards this Pear. We are aware of it, 
and attribute it to the fact that there are two varieties, each grown by Mr.Scnenx. Mr. Spaneuen, of 
Pennsylvania, writes us most positively on this point. One he calls, and it is known, he eays, as 
“ Schenk’s August,” which is the pear described as not so good, while the “ Hosenshenk” he says 
has all the good qualities attributed to it, and is in his opinion the best Pear of its season. We 
have both growing side by side. There is a difference in the wood and growth; the poorer one, 
Schenk’s August, being the best grower. We feel confident that the correct Pear will be very 
desirab'e. 

Doyenne @ Alengon, If my manuscript says the season was the middle of October, and I think 
it did, I made an error, as i: is with us a winter Pear and a very late keeper.¢ A. Faunxstock. 


—_—__—~.>_____— 


To rae Vicrmw or Harry Contentment.—Friend Atlicus—Think you the recital of the hard 
things of your lot, and the much work to be done, will cause me to swerve from the benevolent 
intentions by my kindly nature prompted? Oh, no! a western woman is not lightly turned 
from a difficult path. I can but feel a little astonished at your exceeding slowness in accepting 
my proposals, I fancied you would seize upon it as the drowning man upon a straw. I rest in 
quiet confidence, however, of your final decision. 

Of the “gout” I must rid you, or you would accomplish little here. Receiving it in this pro 
tem. way I shouldn’t shrink from, and should without doubt soon vanquish it with my hydro- 
pathic theories. Perhaps it wouldn’t be best for me to take it, since this change being brought 
about through my instrumentality I should feel great responsibility, and wish to be particularly 
agile. But there is my husband—I never had the pleasure of nursing him, he is always so pro- 

* It is “ Signoret,” according to the best authorities. One catalogue, in which we do not place much confidence, 
has it “ Sigarelle.” 

+ Mr. Hancuetr’s note elsewhere explains the cause of this mistake. 
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yokingly well. To afford me this pleasure, and relieve you, he would not object. With his fine 
constitution, correct habits, and my good nursing, he would soon get the better of it. The fact 
of your possessing this ailment is only another proof of the necessity to you of an immediate 
change. Your life has far too long been one of ease and luxury. Once rid of it, and it will not 
return to you here. 

Such insinuations about my children! I almost fancy you a cold, selfish, childless bachelor. 
Instead of being hindrances, they would prove helps and lighteners of my pleasant labors, as well 
as happy participants in my enjoyments,—and good things shared are the more enjoyed. Yes, 
mine are such children a3 you sometimes hear of, but seldom see! 

That neighborly neighbor — would I were near to look after him. What a pity you had not 
received and accepted my proposition prior to this unfortunate affair; then no such denoument 
could occur. My husband with his noble nature, and I 80 irresistably fascinating, have power to 
render harmless every hateful, selfish propensity, in those about us. We could bind even his 
unkindly nature with this twofold card—our potent spells—and transform him into a gentle- 
manly neighbor forthwith. I'd risk his concocting any more wicked machinations. Those costs 
and fees now lining your lawyers’ pockets—how they would help along our new home! What 
does one gain by going to law? You attained one little point; but the end of your losses you 
may not soon see, unless I come quickly to your rescue. The means already expended in pros- 
ecuting your suit would have enabled me to supply your ponds by an artesian well (if water 
thus obtained would suit the fastidious gills of your finny pets), and left enough to stock our 
conservatory. That attorney, knowing your ability, will nut be so unwise as to settle this affair 
in a long, long time. Your neighbor doubtless needed the stream which fed your fancy ponds 
to supply his water-ram for practical purposes, and deemed it not very selfish to turn the orna- 
mental of his neighbor’s enjoyments to the useful of his own account. 

Do you think because a Badger that I am a barbarian, and would dry my linen on your choice 
shrubbery? In the wildest days of our settler’s life in this primitive forest, a regular Manilla 
line performed this part of our laundry occupations. 

Your “library” will not know the fate of unappreciation or wasted fragrance, while I will 
leave quite a tolerable one here for you. But as you are to enjoy two years of labor, you will 
need only works on horticulture, floriculture, architecture, ete., with a sprinkling of other litera- 
ture for recreation. 

As to your pets. Afar back in the days of our youthful union, when the locks of my John 
Anderson were like the raven, flowers and pets, quadruped and biped, were among our delights, 
One little apartment of our city home was set apart for them. Here we cared for them, grafted 
our Cacti, budded our Roses, and propagated the usual variety of window plants. These things 
in our more earnest life are laid aside; not even this little room can we devote to them, or a 
tithe of that former leisure. But our warm outgushing affections long for the pets we loved, and 
shall ever hope again to gather about us. 

Your favorite horse will be safe. Husband never carries a whip, except for show; love and 
affection are the cords by which he controls all about him, Should it rain, he would walk 
rather than his horse should muddy its feet or dampen its glossy coat. 

If that ecoachman wont grease the gears, perchance I can myself;—may be it_wont be the first 
time. 

Fear not that gardener or coachman will absent themselves, or neglect their duty. I'll ven- 
ture they'll serve their new mistress with a cavalier devotion of unflagging industry, and obey 
her slightest request. Fear not for my management. Your only dire apprehension may be that 
I shall so perfectly fascinate every living thing about me that they will follow me en masse to 
my western home. 

Though no Florentine tables or statuary grace our humble home, our children would not 
rudely mar any more than they would gap in petrified backwoods astonishment. They are too 
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well informed and mentally cultivated for that. As for books, they have been brought up among 
them, if with no other refined surroundings; and their young minds are imbued with a proper 
appreciation of the value and treatment of things useful and beautiful. My choicest books, arti- 
cles of bijouterie—the gifts of other days—engravings, scrap books, collections of herbals and 
alge, lie within reach of little hands, not sealed books or tabooed articles, but unharmed by any 
particular marks of spoliation and soilization. 

As to the “tiles,” we are not civilized enough yet to tell from experience whose are best. Mr, 
Joun Jounston, of Geneva, N. Y., can perhaps give you more practical information. 

You'll have to think again before you find any thing in your perfect home that we can’t get 
along with, rude as you may fancy us in our backwoods retreat. From your inuendoes I mis- 
trust you have some little inkling that we should appear exceedingly brueque, staring and distrait 
among your elegancies, I shall have to solicit that “introduction,” to prove to you what 
elegance and refinement can come out of Wisconsin woods, and how perfectly at ease I can tread 
your velvet carpets, and recline on your rose-wood and damask. 

I laugh in derision at your knowing any practical definition of the word work—and fearing 
that we shall have more than we can attend to—and you not finding enough to do to keep off 
the gout. Neither the physical exercise, the heart work, or head work can frighten us, Your 
letter is so suggestive, containing so many luminous points, I can scarce dilate upon them indi- 
vidually; but grouping them generally, fear not to answer affirmatively. Your category of 
queries already propounded is well nigh sufficient to analyse my capabilities for the station I 
should by this change occupy I might turn the tables, and ask you whole pages of questions 
and give you sheets full of hints, but I forbear. I would not wound you by questioning your 
talents and efficiency. 

One word, however, concerning that wild flower garden I so wish to possess, You will help 
me to this, will you not? These lovely embellishments adorning our little prairies and extended 
woods, beautiful in many of their varieties as some costly exotics, are fast receding under the 
encroachments of civilized bipeds and quadrupeds. What a pleasant task to study the consti- 
tution and habits of their manifold species, and apportion to each that regime which will induce 
them to multiply and blossom in all their native luxuriance. 

I make no special allusions or arrangements for Mrs. Arricus. Knowing by world wide report, 
to say nothing of experimental knowledge, that woman is ever disinterestedly devoted, full of 
noble abnegation, it would seem a libel to ask if a wife were equal to any degree of self-sacrifice 
and renunciation, to cure a heart-sick, head-sick, or gout-sick husband. 

Sundry undeferrable occupations of my life of actualities have caused this late reply to 
yours. Exsrez— Woodssde, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 


——+-+>_——_- 


Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &e. 


Cririscism.— A friend sends us the following notice of Elliot's Fruit Book, cut from The 
Independent, Dr. Brzcusr’s popular newspaper, requesting its insertion in our columns, a8 
it touches upon some points to which our notice did not allude. We give place to it with 
pleasure, not for the sake of what is said of Exxior’s book, but becausa it touches upon 
certain subjects which have an important and general bearing upon American Horticulture 
and Pomology. It says:— 


“The respects in which this work deserves notice are :— 

“1, The addition which it makes to the list of Apples and Cherries, of native sorts. We think, 
however, that many of them are prematurely favorites. 

“2. In the science of description, Mr. Extror has employed, in the chapters on the Apple and 
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the Pear, the characteristic and distinguishing forms of the seed and the seed-cells. This is a step 
in the right direction. 

“3, The changes which a fruit undergoes upon different soila, and in different atmospheres is 
kept distinctly in view. And, though the investigation of these most interesting facts has not 
yet been so large and accurate as to form the basis of very thorough and reliable statements, yet 
a beginning is made, and Mr. Exuior has contributed many materials toward a department or 
knowledge hitherto almost unmarked. 

“4, Beside these more prominent points, the reader will find many interesting facts, many sug- 
gestions, in the preliminary chapters, of each leading department of fruits. 

“We should be glad to rest the matter here. But American Horticulture and Pomology suf- 
fer for lack of firm and just criticism. 

“}, Mr. Exxior has been led to make his book cover a larger ground than was needful, except 
for bookseller’s reasons, Had he given a monograph on Apples, or a thin volume devoted chiefly 
to the Apple, the Cherry, and the Pear, and as a catalogue raisonnee, he would have shielded 
himself from much criticism; but there is no advance upon Down1xe’s work which justified so 
large an undertaking, and in a literary view it falls far below it, 

“9, For Mr. Exxror has the unpardonable vice of fine writing—unpardonable in any body, 
and in any department of literature ; but to the last degree unbecoming in a practical and scien- 
tific work ; and rendered more ridiculous when attempted by persons who can not even write 
grammatically. Fine writing is the scrofula of literature. The only way to cure it is for the 
author to burn his manuscript. 

“ We are surprised that Mr. Exrror’s publishers should not have urged him to entrust his MSS. 
to some literary hand, to comb its tangled sentences, and pluck out its artificial flowers, and 
gaudy tail-feathers, stuck in without taste or conscience. 

“A little of this tendency is to be found in Mr. Dowsine’s work. Sentimental sweetnesses are 
quite in place in a treatise on the beautiful, and in works treating of landscape-gardening ; but 
the utmost frugality should be practiced in a treatise upon fruits. And if, in any degree, Mr. 
Exuor has sinned under the influence of Mr. Downrve’s genial and flowing style, it is time that 
the pomological world should pronounce its censure so distinctly upon such efforts, as shall create 
a law of propriety hereafter, otherwise we shall have books of fruit stuck all over with mere. 
tricious ornaments, like a confectioner’s gewgaw temple at an absurd municipal dinner.” 


That “ American Horticulture suffers for lack of firm and just critiscism,” is an undeni- 
able truth. A notice of such a work as £lliot’s Fruit Book should be more than a mere 
puff; it should point out errors and defects, as well as excellencies, for the benefit of both 
author and public. True, there are but few among those who are. called upon to review 
such works, that have a sufficient degree of knowledge of the subject to take it up thor- 
oughly, and many of those who are competent have not the requisite leisure. There are 
those, however, who have both leisure and ability, but are too lenient—too fearful that 
they might wound the sensibilities of the author, or lose his friendship, to speak out boldly 
in the language of “firm and just critiscism.” We should be one of the last to complain 
of this, for we have needed and enjoyed our full share of lenient and kindly critiscism; 
but we must say that even in our own case we would prefer to see the critic just before 
being generous, even if it should bring upon us somewhat of mortification. Every man 
who sets himself up as an author must expect to have the merits of his work canvassed, 
and his errors and weak points brought to light: nor should he complajn if treated with 
somewhat of severity ; for nothing short of this will bring some people to a proper degree 
of self-appreciation. We should betimes “see ourselves as others see us.” The author 
who complains when he is not flattered and puffed, and looks upon every one as an enemy 
who will venture to correct him, has a very important lesson to learn. We would be glad 
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to see more of the manly tone of the Independent. When the cause of science is concern- 
ed, the truth and the whole truth should be spoken even between personal friends. With- 
out any reference to Mr. Exxiot’s style of writing, whether it be jine or otherwise, we 
must express our hearty concurrence in the views advanced by the Independent on this 
subject. To lug in a series of sentimental ideas and expressions, in writing on a practical 
or scientific subject, is a glaring impropriety, and one that is, we regret to say, by no means 
uncommon. Plain matters of fact should be stated in plain, every-day language, and not 
be cumbered and mystified by superfluous and inappropriate ornaments, “ artificial flowers 
and gaudy tail-feathers.” There are subjects connected with horticulture which naturally 
call up feeling and sentiment, and these seek utterance in appropriate language, as do 
joy, sorrow, or any other emotion of the heart. There is “a law of propriety” in these 
matters, which nature herself has established, and which the exercise of a moderate share 
of common sense can scarcely fail to discover. 


—--- +4 > --—— 


Answers to Correspondents. 


I seND you several portions of bark taken from diseased Pear trees in my orchard, for your examination. The 
first appearance of the disease is very slight—quite a small brown speck. As it progresses, the bark becomes darker, 
and scaly; occasionally it cracks open—usually running up or down the branches, seldom reaching round until badly 
diseased, which it finally does. The alburnum, or sap wood, now being exposed, the limb perishes in the same way 
as by ringing or girdling—sometimes the first year, but generally the second. (1) 

On one piece of bark you wil) find about half of it black, the other perfectly sound. This I think is quite different 
from the first, and I find that it kills the limb in a short time. I dread it worse than the other, and have amputated 
the limbs.on which I have found it, instanter. (2) 

Now, sir, is this not bark-blight, and totally different from leaf-blight? I find no mention of either of them by 
Down1ine, THomas, or Barry, and have concluded that it differs from all other kinds of blight, and is peculiar to our 
section of country. With a small microscope, 676. superficial measure, I have examined closely for insects, which I 
thought might be lodged in the bark, but found none. The trees from which the bark was cut are dwarfs, grown on 
the Quince, of various ages from one to six years old. They were remarkably healthy until last August, when every 
one of them (some 400 of 80 or 90 varieties) were attacked with fire-blight—something I had never seen before ; not 
one variety escaped, though on some kinds it was much worse than on others. I cut off the affected partis, which 
were mostly the young and tender terminal shoots, and thus arrested the disease, when they threw out another growth, 
and before frost they appeared as healthy as before. Having sold my farm, in January, 1953, I reserved all my 
dwarfs, and removed them to my futher’s garden, a sandy soil, they having before stood in a clay soil. Was the 
change of soil the cause of these different forms of blight? (3) Last winter I removed them to a clay soil, and now 
find the first form of blight in abundance. 

Now if you will point out a remedy, so that I can once more keep my trees healthy, you will do me a great favor; 
and as a compensation would be glad to have you turn this way in the Pear season, and if I can not present as high 
flavored, I know I can show you some of the weightiest fellows you have ever seen. (4) 

Can you tell me were seed ofthe Victoria regia can be obtained, and the price? (5) Has it ever flowered in open 
ponds in the United States? (6) 

Whenever you discover the best Quince for stocks for the Pear, I should like to be informed. Pomological doctors 
seem to differ. (7) Have you not altered your opinion since you published your Fruit Garden? You there speak 
highly of the Upright Quince. Downrxe says the common, or Apple Quince, is as good as any when once budded, 
being harder to bud than the Angers, 

Should nurserymen be responsible for trees not properly packed for distant transportation? (8) I have lost many 
trees and plants, beside baving to pay freight and charges, as well as first cost, on bundles and boxes sent me from 
your State. In some instances, all that I could find was the labels and packing material. This winter I received a 
lot of trees packed in three bundles. The matting was rubbed nearly off; the rats had cut nearly every root off, and 
most of the branches. This was perplexing, I assure you. But more of this at another time—hoping, however, you 
will give us an article, in the Horticulturist, on packing of trees and plants for distant transportation ; i és a matter 
of importance to purchasers, 


Who makes the best brass garden syringes, and garden engines? Also, prices. (9) M.—Jinds Co., Miss. 

(1) The pieces of bark affected with this form of blight have much of that cankered, unsound 
appearance, which the trees of Van Mons Leon le Clere usually presents as they advance in age 
We have not seen, in any other instance, any blight or canker like this from Mississippi. 

(2) This bark has the appearance of being attacked with the eo-called fire-blight, a small spot 
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appearing to be burnt or blistered. When that blight prevailed here, we frequently saw such 
cases, The only remedy we are at present prepared to suggest, is that of cutting off promptly as 
possible all affected parts. 

(3) It might be the cause of the first, which is a sort of canker, induced by an unhealthy cireu- 
lation. The other is, as we have said, the fire-blight under a peculiar form. 

(4) What is your best Pear season? We only fear it comes too soon. If it were in December 
or January, we would be there. At any rate, you must let us hear all about them. 

(5) Inquire of Messrs. Meeuan & Sanpers, of Philadelphia. See their advertisement in this 
journal. 

(6) Not to our knowledge. 

(7) The Angers is probably the best of all, as we stated in the Fruit Garden three years ago. 
The Paris or Fontenay stock is not much inferior, and may be even preferable for certain varie- 
ties and certain circumstances. The Upright lacks sufficient vigor and hardiness, but it makes a 
good stock for the Orange, Portugal, and other Quinces, 

(8) Nurserymen should suffer the consequences of bad packing, unless they pack as ordered by 
the purchaser. Packing is not the least important part of the nursery business, Those who do 
not understand packing, and have not the necessary facilities for doing it, should not meddle with 
distant trade; if they do, they will certainly get into trouble, and get others in with them. 

(9) We have a very good garden engine, made by Messrs. Downs & Co., of Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
for about $25. We do not know who makes brass syringes. R. L. Aten, of New York, keeps 
a general assortment of garden implements, 

winisecnssitilataaeiiiasi 

I nave a garden on the bank of the river St. Clair, which is planted with fruit trees; the soil is principally of a 
peaty, vegetable nature, and when I got it, six years ago, was in a very wet, marshy state, caused by the water com- 
ing through the bank from the land back, but by under-draining it is now quite dry and in such seasons as the last, 
rather much so. I have carted on to it a quantity of sand and manured it with stable manure and lime. It has been 
under cultivation five years, the most of which time it has been planted with Apple, Pear and Plum trees, which 
thrive very well were it not for a blight which has attacked them, the manner of which is as follows:—In the month 
of June, when they are growing rapidly, all at once the leaves become black as if they are burnt, the wood dries up, 
and the tree dies. I have this season, as well as formerly, lost several young Pear trees by it. The Plums do not 
seem affected by it, but the Pears and Apples are very much so. In the nursery rows some have all this year’s wood 
blackened, some only part of it, while others have only some of the leaves touched, and others, again, not hurt at all. 
The blight is not confined to any particular kind or size, nor any section of the low ground—sometimes the tallest 


are taken, and sometimes the smallest. The blight comes instantaneously on them, so that in 24 hours or less a fine, 
growing, healthy tree, or a portion of it, will be transformed into a black unsightly mass. 


I have examined different authors on the subject and cannot determine whether it is fire-blight ornot. You would 
oblige me by giving your opinion of it in the next number of the J/orticulturist, and let me know if anything can be 
done to prevent it. 


Ihave had Swedish Turnips on a part of the land for two years, and the leaves are also affected at a later period 
of the year by becoming yellow and withered, when the turnips stop growing. Is it caused by the nature of the soil, 
or is it something they require? On the top of the bank, where it is a dry shifting sand, the trees are not so liable to 
this blight, as on the low mucky ground. A. Youne.—Port Sarnia, C. W. 

As near as we can judge from your description, the malady complained of is the fire-blight, so- 
called. It is generally believed that trees growing on low, rich, damp soil, are more susceptible 
to the attacks of this blight than those on dryer and podrer soils) We have met with no proofs 
of this, however, in our own experience. We can suggest no remedy but that of promptly cut- 
ting away the affected part down to the sound wood, in all cases where it is discovered before 
the whole tree is affected. When this is the case, destroy it immediately, root and branch. 

ee 

Turre has appeared on my Elm trees a species of insect, which causes a hollow excrescence on the leaf, with an 

aperture on the under side leading into it. This hollow chamber is filled with purple colored lice. If you know of 


4 cure or preventive, you will confer a favor by making it known through the J/orticulturist. I inclose you a speci- 
men. Geo. J. Hucues—Chatham, Pa. 


The excrescence is the work of a species of gall-fly. The only remedy we know, is to destroy 
these galls or exerescences before the young insects escape. 
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I wisn to make a statement or two, and ask a few questions, requesting answers for my own and others benefit: 

We have this season lost many of our Pear buds on the Angers Quince. They were set the early part of Septem. 
ber last, on thrifty stocks, went into winter quarters in fine condition, and appeared to be all right, until about the 
10th of March, when I noticed the tops of some of the Quinces showed signs of shrinking half way down. About the 
15th, the mulching was pardally removed, as roots began to strike out above the ground. On the 18th the weather 
came off very cold, and continued to freeze for three days in succession ; the thermometer part of the time was down 
to 18°. About this time I noticed a change in the appearance of some of the buds, they becoming dark colored. On 
examination I found they were discolored inside. On the 25th, 26th, azd 27th, it froze hard, the thermometer reach- 
ing 13°. On the 80th the thermometer stood at 70° in the shade. At this time the bark of some of the Quinces was 
shriveled from the top to the ground ; others were only slightly injured. During last autumn and winter, and March 
and April, very little rain or snow fell. A few days in January it was severly cold, with strong winds. The ther- 
mometer indicated 22° below zero. What should have caused the destruction—hard freezing weather in the winter, 
or removing the mulching too soon with the late freezing weather, or the continued dry weather, or, in part, all? (1) 

The excessive cold winter and severe spring handled our budded Cherries unmercifully. Last fall was a very 
warm one, and vegetation continued to grow freely, and until the first frosts, which was severe freezing weather, I 
noticed the extreme tops, of Cherries in particular, were injured by the sudden check. Some varieties did not form 
terminal buds, such as Napoleon Bigarreau, Downer’s Late, Davenport’s Early, Tradescant’s Black Heart, Burr's 
Seedling, American Amber, Bauman’s May, and White Heart. The Duke and Morrello families, and some few 
varieties of the Heart and Bigarreau formed their terminal buds, After the extreme cold weather in January I 
noticed the bark on the south side of our early Cherry trees was shrivelled and dark colored to the wood; as spring 
approached, it extended downward and around. By April the extent of the injury was more visible—many were 
dead below the intersection with the seedling. The Mazzard and Mahaleb stocks, where very rapid and late growth 
occurred, suffered equally with some of the budded varieties—those with terminal buds suffering tie least, in fact but 
little. Should the fast growing have been headed back in August, or later? (2) Last year’s buds did not wholly 
escape unscathed, and of those varieties above named as not having formed terminal buds, the loss was the most 
severe. We lose Pear and Cherry buds in the spring by some insect eating out the center just as the bud begins to 
start. The ant (of which we have not a few) is charged with it. It may be some other insect. Have you any 
knowledge of what it may be? (3) Late frosts have destroyed most of the fruit in this section. Lewis E:iswortn, 


—Napierville, Du Page Co., Iu. 

(1) The high wind in January, with the the thermometer at 22° below zero, was a sufficient 
cause of the injuries to the stocks; but the buds must have suffered more from the cold in the 
latter part of March, after the mulching was removed and roots had begun to form. 

(2) Stopping in August will aid materially in ripening the shoots. We practice it here with a 
few tender sorts; but you will insure the greatest safety by planting on your poorest and thinest 


soils, and above all in sheltered situations. No nursery work can be successfully carried out in 
Illinois, without shelter. 


(3) Doubtless some sort of beetle; the ant is innocent. 
—_—- 


Fre ine entirely confident that you are competent to give information respecting all subjects connected with horti- 
culture, I solicit you to give me a little infurmation respecting the following matters through the columns of your 
valuable Horticulturist, 

What kind of manure is best for Strawberries? What should be the relative proportion of staminate to pistilate 
plants when planted in rows or in alternate strips? Is McAvoy’s Superior a valuable Strawberry or not? What 
kind of flowers does it produce? Please name some of the best varieties for general cultivation. (1) 

How are stocks grafted in the winter preserved? What time in the spring should they be planted out, and if they 
succeed and grow well what height will they attain the first season? How many stocks can a man well skilled in the 
business graft in a day, and upon an average how many will grow? (2) 

When is the best time to cut grafts for root-grafting in the winter, and what do grafts of the best standard varieties 
of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, &c., generally cost? (3) 

Do nurserymen cultivate trees expressly for grafts, or do they prune limbs off of the trees that they expect to dis- 
pose of? (4) 

I have heard it said that grafts or buds of the Heart Cherries will not grow on stocks of the Morello or Dukes. 


Please give a little information on this subject, and inform me what kind of stocks should be used for Heart, Bigar- 
reau, Morello, and Duke Cherries? (5) A SunscriBer. 


(1) You will find answers to your Strawberry questions in another part of this number. 

(2) Covered up in sand, and kept in a cool, dry cellar. Plant out as soon as the ground is in 
good working order. Two feet is a good growth for root-grafted Apples, the first year, in this 
climate. A good grafter can set 2,000 a day; and, as a general thing, seventy-five to eighty per 
cent. will grow. 


(8) We prefer to cut grafts here in the month of December, but it can be done safely from the 
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fall of the leaf until the buds begin to swell. 
See our advertising pages. 


(4) They do cultivate trees expressly for grafts in some cases, but when necessary, they cut 
from trees intended for sale. 


(5) The two best stocks for Cherries of all sorts, are the Mazzard and Mahaleb, Hearts, Dukes, 
and Morellos will all take on both these. The Mahaleb is used for dwarf trees, 


As to prices, you must consult the nurserymen. 


Your great experience in the cultivation of fruit trees, vines, &c., has induced me toask for the following informa- 
tion. Why are Grape vines that are trained on the ground to propagate from, or for other purposes, freer from 
mildew than those trained on elevated frames? Is it because nitre gathers in the shade of them, as under old build- 
ings, and thus affording a specific against mildew, or is something else the cause? An answer to the above is 
repectfully solicited, as it may assist me in an experiment I am engaged in, of which, if successful, you shall be duly 


apprised. §. Oscar Cross.—Sandy Hill, Wash. Co., N. ¥. 

We know it to be a fact, that Grapes allowed to run on the ground are less liable to mildew 
than those upon raised trellises. We can not speak positively as to the cause. It may be owing 
to the more moist atmosphere that surrounds them on the ground, and their being less exposed 
to sudden changes of temperature. Some experiments made in the south of France, when the 
vine disease (a sort of mildew) was making great havoc, proved that the vine was safer on the 
ground, and more especially on a grassy surface, than on the trellis, The subject is worthy of 
investigation. 

cunipanianiunilfinsiniiianie 

Ove of the boundaries of my place of residence is a high, steep bank of gravel and sand, about 160 or 170 feet long, 
and from 15 to 30 feet high. The expense of covering it with loam and seeding it down would be more than I wish 
toincur. Is there not some method of covering it with vegetation, other than that—such as planting cuttings of some 
quickly growing tree thickly over the surface, thus shading the surface and gradually enriching it by decomposition 
of leaves? What trees grow naturally in such situations? Or if there is any method of attaining my object, other 
than the above, you will confer a favor by making it known in tue next number of the J/orticulturist. D. L. J.— 


Birmingham, Conn. 

We do not know of any quickly-growing tree that can be grown from cuttings in such soil. 
It strikes us that the best and quickest way to clothe it with vegetation, would be to plant small 
trees of Larch, Spruce, and Pine, over it, making a sort of bed of good earth for each. This 
might be done with trifling labor and expense, and small plants cost but little. Perhaps some of 
our correspondents can suggest something better. 


I nerewrrn send you some pieces of Apple tree covered with insects or the deposit of insects. It made its appear- 
ance on a few trees some years ago, and has been increasing ever since. It commences its work sometime in June. 
The leaves quickly die as far as its work extends. I have within the last few days noticed some of the same sort of 
work upon some of my Pear trees, Currants, &c. As I know but little about insects in general, and the ones alluded 
to in particular, any information respecting it, as to the best method of destroying it, or preventing its appearance, 
either through the Horticulturist or by letter will be thankfully received. A Susscrrper.—Zikton, Todd Co., Ky. 


The shoots inclosed were so dried and blackened that we could form no accurate opinion as to 
the cause of the disease. They had all the appearance of shoots of the Apple affected with what 


is known as fire-blight, in which they turn suddenly black, as if burnt, and exude small globules 
of sticky, sour, diseased sap. : ” 


I mcrose three gooseberries punctured and containing the young larva of the insect previously described to you. 
My whole crop is again destroyed, amounting to several bushels. I am inclined to think it a species of curculio, if 
not the real curculio ; if so, it appears strange to me that they never were attacked before the two past seasons, when 
the curculio has been outrageous as long as I can remember and frequently more so than the present season. 

I also inclose two coccoons, and three insects—a species of canker worm—in the winged state that will soon destroy 
all the currants and gooseberries in Canada, if a speedy remedy cannot be found. They commence preying upon 
the foliage sometime in June, literally covering the bushes and devouring every leaf and leaving the bushes like bare 
snaggs with the fruit dried upon them. In some districts the gooseberry and currant is totally abandoned—dug up 
and thrown out. I had expected to hear something from Rochester before this, but nothing has appeared. The 
eleventh hour is approaching ; if anything is to be done it should be done quickly. I have been informed that they 


prevailed in the vicinity of Toronto five or six years ago, and have since been moving southward. They have now 
made their appearance in this locality. 
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I will give a short description of the worm :—When fully grown, rather more than an inch in length, yellowish 
green and speckled with black ; when the bushes are shaken they will suspend themselves by a fine thread and 
remain in a dangling position until all is quiet, when they will ascend again by the same thread ; when the season ot 
feasting is over they suspend themselves by a thread to the ground, enter it from half to three-quarters of an inch, 
form a coccoon, and in about ten or twelve days come out the fly and return to the bushes again. By shaking the 
bushes when the leaves are on they will dislodge themselves and fly for protection in all directions, hiding among 
any rubbish they can find. I have never seen them before this season, and can give no further information from 
personal experience at present, but am on the alert. I found them trespassing upon my bushes, and immediately 
declared war against them. I sallied out two or three times a day, armed with an old tin dish, gave the bushes a 
shake, and after they were dangling in their suspended form I could easily secure them in the old tin dish. I have 
no doubt I destroyed several pecks of the worms. I have been informed that where they once made their appear- 
ance they never failed to annually destroy the Currant and Gooseberry, and allthe remedies that could be applied 


proved of no avail. I cannot bear the thoughts of dispensing with such refrigerating luxuries as Rides and Crispa. 
Samu. Stoner.—Humberstone, C. W. 


The grub within the fruit is undoubtedly the curculio, but the winged insect and the chrysalis 
are the Gooseberry caterpillar. We have known them to be very troublesome at Toronto; but if 
they are sharply looked after, and taken when quite smal], they can be subdued before they do 
much injury. Clean lime water thrown on them with a syringe,—and tebacco water, as we have 
frequently recommended to kill aphides,—or whale oil soap and water, mixed at the rate of 
about two pounds of soap to fifteen gallons of water,—will drive them off; and where any or all 
these fail to clear the bushes, hand picking should complete the work. The leaves should be 
examined, on the under sides, both in autumn and spring, and all eggs destroyed. 


——-_-_ > > ——_—_ 
Horticultural Societies, &e. 


A Great “Carrie Convention” rx Onto.— We have to call the attention of our read- 


ers to the following circular. The United States Society has made a very fortunate choice 


of location for such a gathering —the very heart of the greatest stock region in America: 


It. will, no doubt, be as successful as its predecessor, the great horse show at Springtield, 
Massachusetts :-— 


Dear Sin:—The 25th, 26th, and 27th days of October next have been fixed by the United 
States Agricultural Society for holding its first Cattle Convention, in the City of Springfield 
Clark county, Ohio. 


Six thousand dollars will be distributed in premiums for the best stock of the various breeds 
of Cattle subject to competition without territorial limit. 

The Executive Committee of the United States Agricultural Society have been careful to se- 
lect a time that will not, so far as they are aware, conflict with any of the State Fairs or other 
meetings of general interest; and after due deliberation have selected this place as the most 
eligible for holding the Cattle Fair. Springfield is centrally located as regards the cattle 
region; it is most convenient of access by rail road from almost every point of the compass 


The means for accommodating, at very moderate charges, a large number of persons are ample. 


Private houses will be opened for the reception of guests. There are also eighteen cities and 


towns within reach by an hour’s ride on the rail roads, on which extra trains will be placed to 
accommodate such as wish to go elsewhere for lodgings. 


About twenty acres of ground have been enclosed, and more than three hundred stalls will 
be prepared for the shelter of. cattle during the convention. 


It is expected that very liberal arrangements will be made by all the rail road companies, 
both for the transportation of cattle and the conveyence of passengers to and from the Fair. 

We respectfully solicit your attendance on the occasion, and that you will furnish us with 
such aid as you may feel disposed in making known the objects, time, and place of the Conven- 
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tion; and if you have improved stock of cattle, of any description, we cordially invite you to 
enter them for competition. 
A List of Premiums and a Copy of Regulations will shortly be published. 
J. T. Warver, C. M. Crarx, Cuanpter Rospixs, Local Executive Committee. 


— 





Genesee Vatiey Honrrticutrurat Socrery.—The Summer Exhibition of this Society was held at 
Corinthian Hall, Rochester, on the 24th of June. The following are the Reports of the Com- 
mittees: 


Report oF THz CoMMITTEE ON FLowers AND FLowerine Piants.—The display this season wrs very creditable 
to the Society, though not in as great profusion as at some former shows, but the articles exhibited were choice and 
well grown. Cut flowers from out of doors, particularly roses, were in great abundance, but they were not in as good 
condition as they would have been had nota heavy rain the day before materially injured many of the blooms. 
Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry contributed a superior collection of Phloxes, Paonias, and other cut flowers. The display 
of Roses, embracing 238 varieties from A. Frost & Co., was very fine. The Committee award the fullowing premiums: 

Amatevrs’ List.—2oses—Best collection, named, J. A. Eastman, $3; 2d best do., D. C. Greenleaf, Brockport, $2. 
Best 6 varieties named, D. P. Newell, $1. Verbenas—Best collection, named, D. C. Greenleaf, Brockport, $2. 
Boquet—Best table, C. F. Crossman, $2; 2d best table, D. C. Greenleaf, Brockport, $1; best hand, Mrs. M. Jewell, $2. 

NveseryMen’s List.—Roses—Best cullection, Ell@anger & Barry, Diploma; 2d best, Samuel Moulson, $2; best 
% varieties, A. Frost & Co., $3; best 12 varieties, A. Loomis, Byron, N. Y., $2. Verbenas—Best collection named, 
A. Frost & Co., Diploma; best 12 varieties, A. Frost & Co., $2 Boquets—Best table, C. J. Ryan & Co., $2; 2d best 
tale, Jno, Donnellan & Nephews, $1; best hand, C. J. Ryan & Co., $2; 2d best, A. Frost & Co., $1. Floral Orna- 
ment—Best, A. Frost & Co., $3. Green Howse Plants—Best collection, A. Frost & Co., Diploma ; best 12 specimens, 
Bissell & Hooker, $5. 

Rerort or Tue Feurr Commirrer.—The Committee on Fruits report that the exhibition of Strawberries was very 
fine, though the exhibitors were few in number. The fruit well grown, but the flavor considerably injured by the 
recent heavy rains. 

In the amatcur list, no collections were offered worthy a premium. 

In the professional list, Ellwanger & Barry exhibited 34 varieties of Strawberries, including several seedlings of 
their own raising. Bissell & Hooker 17 varicties, very well grown. Geo. Newland, of Palmyra, 15 varieties, well 
grown, and especially the Red Alpine, which were much larger than they are ordinarily grown. He had several 
varieties not in other collections, Among these the Pyramidal Chilian attracted much attention, both from its size 
ard excellence. D. Southworth, of Penfleld, presented Burr's New Pine in very fine condition. Mr. Zera Burr, of 
Perrinton, exhibited 13 varieties of seedling Cherries, several of which give promise of excellence. They are mostly 
early and on that account valuable. Ellwanger & Barry exhibited 16 varieties of early Cherries, including Gov. 

Wood, Rockport Bigurreau, Burr’s Seedling and Coe’s Transparent, fine American sorts. T. A. Newton sent for 
exhibition a large number of quart boxes of Burr’s New Pine, in beautiful condition. The following are premiums 
awarded: To Ellwanger & Barry, for best collection of Strawberries, $5; to Bissell & Hooker, for 2d best, $3; to Geo. 
Newland, best quart, Pyramidal Chilian, $3; © D. Southworth, 2d best Burr’s New Pine, $2; to Zera Burr, a 
gratuity for his seedling Cherries, $5. 

Report oF THE VEGETABLE Commitrer.—The Committee regret that the show of Vegetables was small, and their 
labors consequently light. The premiums awarded are as follows :—Lettuce—Best six heads, D. C. Greenleaf, Brock- 
port, $2; 2d do. do., C. F. Crosman, $1. Cucumbers—Best six, C. F. Crosman, $1. Peas—Best peck, D. C. Green- 
leaf, Brockport, $2; 2d do., C. F. Crosman, $1. Rhubarb—Best 12 stalks, John Donnellan, $1. 


i 


Massacnuserts Horticurturat Socrery.—May 27, 1854—The Society met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. The President presented a report from the Executive Committee, and, on his motion, the 
matter was recomitted. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Special Committee to consider the policy of a sale 
of the Society’s property in School street, and of purchasing another site for a Hall: The Presi- 
dent, and Messrs, Witper, WaLker, Frencu, and Srickner. 


W. 8. Kine, Chairman of a Special Committee appointed for the purpose, offered the following 
Report : 


The Select Committee appointed by this Society to examine into all the circumstances attending the award to 
Messrs. Hovey & Co. of a Gold Medal for a seedling Cherry, and a gratuity of $20 for a seedling Pear, report the 
following facts: 

That at the last meeting of the Society (in 1853), previous to the ‘ncoming of the newly-elected Officers and Com- 
mitees, the Chairman of the Fruit Committee presented a draft of his report, which was recommitted to him for 
completion. That in the draft of Report so submitted, no mention was made of any award of medal or gratuity to 
aan & Co.; nor up to that time—the last day of their existence—had the question of such awards been discussed 
in Committee. 


That after the adjouznment of the Society on the day above mentioned, and after the departure of the Chairman of 
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the Fruit Committee, C. M. Hovey called together three members of the Committee (which consists of seven mem- 
bers) and urged upon them, very strenuously, the merits of the seedling Cherry, which he claims to have originated, 
and of the Pear, which he claims to have introduced. That two of the three members were of the opinion that the 
Cherry had not been exhibited for five years, as required by the rules of the Society. This position was controverted 
by Mr. Hovey, who also contended that his seedling was conceded to be the best that had been exhibited. 

Your Committee understand that, when the matter was pressed to a vote, one member (of those present) declined 
to vote, one other voted for the award of a medal with the proviso that it should be proved to have been exhibited five 
years, and the other member voted for the award without conditions. The vote upon the Pear was about the same. 

The Committee are further informed, that the first intimation received by some members of the Fruit Committee 
that such awards were even contemplated, was obtained from the printed Transactions of the Society. 

In the opinion of your Committee, this conduct on the part of a competitor for the highest premiums of the Society 
ought not to pass unrebuked. Not only is it subversive of all order and good government that Committees should be 
called together without proper authority, but the offence is magnified when the person usurping the powers of the 
Chairman is himself the claimant before the Committee —a party to a suit, before Judges whom he may select for 
himself, and the ex-parte advocate of his own interests. The Society is wronged, because their rules are trampled 
upon; the Committee is wronged, because they are deprived of the benefit of a full discussion and of time for consul- 
tation ; the unnotified members are wronged, because they are allowed no voice in the decision ; the members present 
are wronged, because they are subjected to the personal solicitations and persistive pleadings of the applicant; other 
competitors fur premiums are wronged, for their claims are pushed aside ; the public is wronged, because it accepts 
as the well-considered action of the Society what is, in truth, but the opinions of one or two members, hastily convened 
and hurried to a decision by the party most interested. 

If this instance of irregularity which has been brought to the notice of the Society is suffered to pass without censure, 
your Committee believe that the public will regard with diminished confidence the decisions of the Society ; for they 
will, with reason, suspect that our medals and gratuities for new varieties of fruit, flowers and vegetables, are indices 
rather of the adroit management of the applicants than of merit in the articles. The number of exhibitors at our 
shows and of competitors for premiums will be sensibly diminished ; for modest merit will have no chance against 
unscrupulous assurance. Already complaints, “not loud, but deep,” have been heard, that rules which are strin- 
gently enforced against some members, are broken with impunity by others. ‘ 

In view of the facts above stated, your Committee present the following resolutions for your adoption : 

Resolved, That the conduct of C. M. Hovey, a member of this Society, in procuring the award to Hovey & Co. of 
a gold medal for a seedling Cherry, and of a gratuity of $20 for a seedling Pear, was irregular and improper, and is 
censured by this Society. 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed, by nomination, to examine and report what, if any, alterations 
are needed in our Constitution or By-Laws to prevent a repetition of such a transaction. 

Signed, WILLIAM §. RING, 
SAM’L WALKER. 

This report, with the annexed resolutions, after av interesting argument of more than two 
hours’ duration, was adopted, at an unusually full meeting, with but one dissentient voice. 

R. Morris Coretanp, of Roxbury, then moved a reconsideration, which motion was lost. 

The following committee was then appointed to act under the second resolution: Messrs. B. 
V. Frencn, Sam’. Warker, and R. Morris Coretanp. 

Adjourned to June 3d, at 11 o’clock, A. M. ‘ 


—_—— >__— 


Crxctyxatt Horticutrurat Socrery.—Since the Spring Exhibition, this Society has held many 
very interesting meetings. Fruits of various sorts have made their appearance, and elicited dis- 
cussion. Among these, we may notice the Gooseberries, free from mildew, produced by Dr. 
Brower, of Lawrenceburgh, Indiana. This exemption is attributed by the cultivator to his 
method of summer pruning. The premium for early Pears was awarded to the indefatigable 
pomologist, Mr. McWrt1ams, who is always a prominent contributor, and who has again pre- 
sented his “Yellow June” Apples, which we believe to be the true Prince’s Karly Harvest, though 
differing somewhat from the descriptions in the books, and remarkable for their very short stems, 
as well as for their excellence. F. C. Ives has surpassed all others in displays of Curranta. W. 
E. Means presented for Mr. McCormack a variety of Black Raspberry, a seedling of merit, which 
was commended for further trial. Mr. Povxenstxin, from imported German trees, exhibited 
Pears, Apples, and Cherries, of varieties not recognized by the committee. He also presented 
the earliest specimens of Egg plants.—Horticultural Review. 


Tae Susquenanna anp Cuxmune Vatizy Hormicutrurat Socrery held its first exhibition in 
Elmira on the 28th of June. All reports speak of it as having been highly successful. We hope 
to hear the same report from future shows. The Society embraces a tract of country which can 
support such a Society well, and derive great benefit from its influence. 
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Hamppen Horricutrurat Sociery.—The first exhibition of this society for the present season, 
took place on Friday at Springfield, Mass. The display of flowers, fruits, and vegetables, was 
highly creditable to the taste and skill of the competitors, and the exhibition as a whole was 
very beautiful, answering fully the utmost expectations that had been formed. The array of 
fruits and vegetables, though not so large a3 could have been wished, was still very fine, and | 
presented many superior specimens. The department of flowers excelled, and great taste and inge- 
nuity were shown in the selection and arrangement of the most attractive designs. Our space 
will permit us to enumerate only a few of the contributions which we noticed during a brief visit 
to the Hall. Among these were several varieties of choice plants, including a splendid Cactus in 
full bloom, and an Orange tree laden with ripe fruit, from Mra. E. C. Trask; fourteen vases of 
rich cut flowers from Mrs. E. D. Rice; a vase of Canterbury bells, from Mrs. J. B. Rumamt, 
attracted much admiration ; a beautiful vase of flowers from the Misses Epwarps; another from 
Mrs. C. P. Cuarmy; a dish of Pansies and Verbenas, very choice, from Miss C. Lomparp; splendid 
Dahlias and Peonies, the former the only ones in the exhibition, from E. Inczrsort; an Orange 
tree bearing rich and ripe fruit, from Henry Brewer, Jr; two magnificent vases of flowers from 
Buss & Haven; beautiful cut flowers from Mrs. E. Briss, Miss Lucy Asumun, and Mrs. S. Merrick; 
a superb collection of plants and flowers from Mrs. D. C. Brewer, among them fifty varieties of 
Roses, two splendid vase boquets and a basket of cut flowers; from B. K. Burs, another choice 
variety of plants and flowers, including tastefully arranged Verbenas, Ponies, Roses, &c.; a rich 
boquet of dried grasses and wild flowers, from Gro. M. Atwater; 47 varieties of Verbenas, frem 
Dexter Snow, and 40 varieties of Roses, from Rosert E. Moors, both of Chicopee, added an 
attractive contribution to the display. There were many others too beautiful to be omitted, but 
we are obliged to pass them this morning. 

Among the fruits we saw some of the choicest varieties of Strawberries, from Ira B. Sampson ; 
rare specimens of Goosebernies, from H. J. Cuarrs; finely developed Cherries of the Black Tarta- 
rian variety, from James M. Tuomrsosx; Coe’s Transparent, do., superior, from James D. Brewer; 
also fine Black Tartarian, do., from E. McIntyre, Daten Gay, and others; also beautiful speci- 
mens of May Duke and Bigarreau, from Mrs. J. B. Adams; some of the finest specimens of Straw- 
berries, Hovey, Willey, and Jenay seedlings, from Dantet Gay, H. J. Cuapiy, and Mrs. B. C. Knox 
of Longmeadow ; among other choicg specimens of Strawberries, was a plate of Boston Pine, 
from Ina B. Sampson ; also of the Giant Alpine, from Mrs. E. L. Epwarps. In this department of 
the exhibition there were also other tempting specimens of various fruits, which we are sorry we 
have not room to enumerate. 

The display of vegetables presented superior products for the season. Among them were some 
fine varieties from Mrs. R. Bace, Jn, of West Springfield, J. M. Tuompson, Mrs. J. B. Rumer, 
Rev. Mr. Srerey, Jostan Hooxer, W. M. Carr, H. J. Carrs, and others, of this city.—Springteld 
Republican. 


Nortuwestern Pomotocicat Convention.—The next Annual Meeting of this association will be 
held at Burlington, Iowa, commencing on the last Tuesday (26th) of September, at 10 o'clock A. 
M.,, and continuing four days, Then “come one, come all” interested it fruits and fruit trees. 

Communications are solicited on any or all branches of horticulture— which, together with 
any boxes of specimens, may be directed to the “ N. W. Pomological Convention, care of Messrs, 
Avery, Burlington, Iowa.” ’ 

Editors friendly to the cause, please notice. By order. F. K. Poanix, Cor. Sec’y. 


Wisconsin Frurr Growxrs’ Assoctation.—The first exhibition of this Association will be held in 
Milwaukee about the first of October next. Of the precise time due notice will be given. It is 
the intention of the officers of the Association to spare no effort in making it as attractive as pos- 
sible, and of real utility to all concerned. The following is a list of the officers: 


President—H. J. STARIN, of Walworth. Vice Presidents—Miixs Hoies, of Jefferson ; 8. P. Laturop, of Rock. 
Recording Seoretary—Marx Mutusr, of Rock. Correapondiny Secretary—E. B. Quiver, of Jefferson. Treasurer 
—R. W. Parker, of Milwaukee. Zwxecutive Committee—Cuas. Gurrorp, of Milwaukee; A. L. Castizman, of Wau- 
kesha. D. J. Powers, of Dane. 
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Pitrssurcn Horricutturat Socrery.—The usual Monthly Meeting of the Society was held on the 
“th inst. The following is the Report of the Committee on Monthly Exhibitions: 

Robert McKnight, Manchester, exhibited 7 varieties of Strawberries, with their measurement— Victoria 434 x 4, 
4¥¢ x4, 43¢ x4; British Queen 43¢ x 4%, 434 x4, 494x4; McAvoy’s Superior 5x 44,434 x 444,444 x4; Buist Prize 
43¢ x 834, 834 x 8%, 834 x33¢ ; Hovey’s Seedling 854 x 4,314 x 3%, 834 x 3%; Boston Pine 4x 3%,3% x 334,8% x3; 
Monroe Scarlet,medium. The Strawberries exhibited by McKnight show evidence of bigh cultivation—and greatest 
perfection attained by the several named varieties. Hugh McCarthy, gardener to D. Holmes, exhibited fine speci- 
mens of Iovey’s Seedling, Victoria and Buist’s Prize. James Lamont, gardener to J. H. Shoenberger, specimens of 
of the Victoria, 

The Committee consider Buist Prize and the British Queen as the best varieties of Strawberries for market pur- 
poses—and McAvoy’s Superior as the most productive and finest flavored variety. 

June 21st—The Society met at Warpror’s. J. Murpocn, Jr., exhibited eight varieties of Moss 
| Roses— Celine, Cristata, Mottled, Laneii, Angelique, Adelaide, and common pink—exceedingly 
fragrant and beautiful. Mr. R. McKnicut exhibited a stock of MeAvoy’s Superior Strawberry, 
with eleven perfect berries. At the meeting two weeks since, Mr. M. presented three stocks, 
with twenty-two, twenty, and nineteen berries. The Committee were unanimous in recommend- 
ing this variety for garden cultivation, from its fine size and delicious taste. It is scarcely firm 
enough for a market fruit. Burr’s New Pine is of good size, a very productive and aromatic 
fruit, and will rank with Buist’s Prize (our No. 1) a3 a market fruit, having the advantage of 
ripening some days earlier. The British Queen, exhibited by Mr. McKnteur, is a different variety 
from Brewer’s Victoria, of extra large size, and fine flavor. One berry measured 5} by 4} inches, 
Mr. McKnienr exhibited three varieties of Raspberries—very large and superior White Antwerp, 
Fastolf, and Red Antwerp. Mr. Jas. MoLavucuuty, of Ohio township, presented, through Mr. 
Herwresure, a baske of very large Hautboys, which are commended for their delicious perfume. 

The ready sale, at high prices, of good fruit in our market, should induce every person to send 
specimens of new varieties, especially seedlings, to the Horticultural Society, so that reports can 
be made as to the varieties deemed most worthy of cultivation in Allegheny county. 
| James Warpnop, Secretary. 
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Totepo (Onto) Horticurrvrat Socrery.—The following officers and members of committees have 
been chosen for the current year: 


FREDERICK BISSELL, President. Henny Bennett, Vice President. C.E. Perico, Secretary. A.D. Perron 
Treasurer. 

Comurrters.—Zrecutive Commitize—Wm. Baker, T. M. Cooley, and D. Wadsworth. On Shade Trees—M. John- 
son, Chairman; Ist Ward, C. W. Hill; 2d Ward, J. W. Kelsey; 3d Ward, J. W. Scott; 4th Ward, W. II. Peabody. 
On Fruits—T. M. Cooley, Mrs. A. C, Harris, Mrs. Wadsworth, Chas. E. Perigo, Geo. W. Scott, and Darwin Gardner. 
On Vegetables—J. W. Brown, Mrs. H. Bennett, Mre. M. L. Collins, Chas. Williams, and H. Ruetenik. On Roses— 
Wm. Baker, Mrs. M. Johnson, Mrs. E. Bliss, Mrs. C. E. Perigo Miss Mary Mott. On Cut Flowers—Bernard Arnoldt, 
Mrs. M. R. Waite, Mrs. Thos. Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth Bissell, Mrs. N. Allen. On Greenhouse Plants—F. Hansen, 
Mrs. L, Bissell, Mrs. E. Haskell, Mr. Brand, T. C. Everts. On Miscellaneous Artides—Mrsa. J. R. Williams, Mrs. 
John Fitch, Mrs. A. B. Walbridge, Mrs. W. W. Williams, Mrs. Platt. 





DetawareE (Onto) HorticurruraL Soctery.—At the meeting of this Society held Friday evening 
last, C. Hits exhibited Red Antwerp, Franconia, and Yellow Mognum Bonum Raspberries; Red 
and White Dutch Currants; and Neeedhum’s New White Blackberry. The last named, if the 
specimens exhibited may be taken as a fair sample of the fruit, is one of those horticultural hum- 
bugs so frequently imposed upon amateurs by unscrupulous sharpere. Mrs, Kitpourne sent in a 
magnificent specimen of the Yucca, a beautiful though much neglected flowering plant, the flow- 
ers in bloom on two spikes numbering nearly three hundred. Miss Catize Murray contributed 
a very handsome boquet. Mr. Barner exhibited a fine boquet, and a superior lot of vegetables 
A. Tuomson, some rare flowers and fine specimens of the Moorpark Apricot.—Olentangy Gazette. 
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